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EDITORIAL 


This issue of the Quarterly features an article by Bryn Geffert 
about the Bogoslovskii Viestnik, a late 19th-early 20th-century 
Russian journal. Published by the Moscow Theological Academy, 
it presented articles by many of the leading religious thinkers of 
the period, including A.A. Khomiakov, F.I. Tiutchev, Iu.F. Sama- 
rin, I.S. Aksakov, V.S. Solov’ev, and others. The Viestnik provides 
ample evidence of the dynamism and vitality of the Russian 
Church on the eve of the Revolution. It reveals also the openness 
of the debate on questions of church reform, which led ultimately 
to the restoration of the Patriarchate and the adoption of a new 
Statute by the Moscow Council of 1917-18. This fascinating his¬ 
tory can be traced through the pages of the journal. Geffert also 
provides author and subject indices. Because of their value to re¬ 
searchers and scholars, these are presented here in full. 


The Editor 
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II 

WCC Programme Unit I —Unity and Renewal 
Ecclesial Unity—Commission on Faith and Order 

Michael Prokurat 

(< Consultation on Ecumenical Hermeneutics ," 

Ecumenical Institute, Bossey\ Switzerland, 7-14 June 1997 

During the one-week consultation the participants discussed 
and wrote drafts on the title topic, based on a previously distributed 
paper. In producing a written product, the group attempted to for¬ 
mulate an “ecumenical hermeneutic,” an interpretative theory and 
practice, which describes how Christian people get together and 
discuss their theological commonalties and differences. These com¬ 
monalities and differences are subject to confessional position, 
time, place, politics, and other factors, in spite of the fact that every¬ 
one involved recognizes one God in Trinity, one Tradition, one 
Gospel, and so on. 

A clear hermeneutic for unity, or ecumenical hermeneu¬ 
tic—heretofore undefined and debated—might seek to preserve 
the integrity of the many traditions in the one Tradition, while 
making the God-established unity of the churches in the Church a 
visible goal. This conversation is valuable for the Orthodox 
throughout the world, if for no other reason than that it illumi¬ 
nates how current international and national divisions within 
groups might be approached and resolved. Regardless of ones 
opinion of the ecumenical enterprise, this study addresses one of 
the major difficulties confronting the Orthodox churches inter¬ 
nally in the twenty-first century: national distinctions and divi¬ 
sions. The participants at this consultation, of course, were not 
only interested in the Orthodox ethnoses, but in all Christians 
throughout the world. 

Sections of the paper included: the common understanding of 
Tradition as described in past documents and in current 
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conversations; the contextuality of the one Gospel in regard to 
catholicity, culture, and denominational confessions; the Church 
as a hermeneutical community; and working principles that 
would help a particular local church or parish discuss issues of 
unity with another church. The general goal of the document was 
to produce a paper which would facilitate eventual unity of the 
member churches. 

The Orthodox participants felt that they made particular con¬ 
tributions to the dialogue concerning the topics of pneumatology 
(specifically, the Person of the Holy Spirit), Holy Tradition (and 
the one Gospel), and catholicity (here, a temporal understanding, 
as well as a geographic one). These topics are handled differently 
by Western theologies than they are by traditional Orthodox the¬ 
ology, and in this regard the Orthodox understanding signifi¬ 
cantly broadens Western theological sensibilities. The Orthodox 
participants learned the current point of departure, orientation, 
and ecumenical worldview of their Western counterparts. [N.B.: 
The struggle to understand and make ones self understood in 
these “ecumenical contexts” is intensified by the circumstance that 
participants in the WCC use no one culture as a point of reference, 
neither is English defined according to British, American, or In¬ 
dian norms.] 

Orthodox participants in the fifteen-member consultation in¬ 
cluded Dr. Peter Bouteneff, Executive Secretary for Faith and 
Order, Professor Petros Vassiliadis, University of Thessalonika, 
and myself. A brief paper was solicited from Professor Nicholas 
Lossky, but he was not in attendance. Other visits were also made 
with Rev. Dr. Thomas E. FitzGerald, Executive Director, Pro¬ 
gramme Unit I, and Rev. Dr. Alan D. Falconer, Director of Faith 
and Order. As one can see, the Orthodox participation made up 
only twenty percent of the group. In the opinion of many Ortho¬ 
dox leaders the low level of participation is a problem due both to 
factors external and internal to the Orthodox Church. On the one 
hand, the WCC planners are reluctant to include the Orthodox in 
proportion to their world population, in its relation to the 
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population of the other member churches. The present method 
that is used tries to maximize the diversity of voices. On the other 
hand, the Orthodox themselves are unable to produce theologians 
qualified and willing to make a long-term commitment to such a 
dialogue. 


Ill 

Orthodoxy En Route Towards the 
Third Millennium 

“The Life and Witness of the Orthodox Church: Towards a 
Prospective Reflection”: Such was the theme of a conference held at 
the St. John of Damascus Institute of Theology of the University of 
Balamand, July 11-16, 1997. Some thirty participants—clergy, 
theologians, and laypeople from ten countries in Europe, the Mid¬ 
dle East, and America—gathered together with the blessing of His 
Beatitude Ignatius IV, Patriarch ofAiitioch and All the East, and in 
the presence of several bishops of the patriarchate. 

The papers and discussions, marked by a spirit of freedom, 
openness, and conciliarity, allowed participants to take stock of 
the situation within Orthodoxy at the threshold of the third mil¬ 
lennium, of its internal problems, and of the challenges to be met 
in a rapidly changing and secularized world which is more and 
more becoming a single global community. The participants em¬ 
phasized the urgent need for a common reflection to find answers 
as the one, holy, catholic, and apostolic Church. 

The first day of the conference was devoted to an analysis of 
the internal life of the Church seen in an historical perspective: 
problems linked to the often difficult practice of conciliarity, to 
the preparation of the Great and Holy Pan-Orthodox Council, to 
nationalist and fundamentalist reactions, to the gap between what 
we say and what we do, to the temptations of the Church to try to 
become a power center, and to its often ambiguous relations with 
the state. The debates also looked at the identity of the Orthodox 
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Church and its ability to engage in dialogue with other religions 
and Christian confessions. 

On the second day, the participants studied the situation of Or¬ 
thodoxy in different countries (Lebanon, Romania, Bulgaria, Russia, 
and the United States) as well as the relations between the Church 
and the world. From a missiological point of view, they noted the 
need to make the Orthodox Church more aware of the problems of 
men and women today, to listen more carefully to their questions, 
and, in this age of electronic media, to find a suitable language. They 
noted that Christians must rethink their relationship to todays secu¬ 
larized, pluralistic, and global culture and enrich it from within. Ethi¬ 
cal issues which could challenge the very destiny of humankind 
(genetic manipulation, reproduction in vitro , AIDS, etc.), the conse¬ 
quences of the globalization of the economy (unemployment, exclu¬ 
sion. ..), and the destruction of the environment are among the many 
burning questions for Orthodox theology today. 

Several papers dealt with the integration and responsibility of 
young people in the Church, especially through the international 
Syndesmos movement; with methods of training and new ap¬ 
proaches to education; and with the development of a pastoral 
theology capable of meeting the needs of human persons in their 
own life situations. 

Among the concrete proposals put forward at the end of the 
colloquium, the following may serve as examples: the organization 
of inter-Orthodox colloquia dealing with the most urgent prob¬ 
lems pertaining to the changing social, economic, and religious 
situation, the creation of international aid organizations, the de¬ 
velopment of an international press service, etc. These proposals 
allowed the participants to reaffirm their involvement in a dy¬ 
namic Orthodoxy, open, fully present in its time, which presup¬ 
poses the rapid achievement of the conciliar process begun thirty 
years ago, the effective realization of communion with the pre- 
Chalcedonian churches, the revitalization of dialogue with other 
Christian churches and communities, and the development of 
dialogue with other religions, especially with Islam. 
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At the conclusion of its proceedings, the colloquium issued 
the following statement: 

“Life and Witness of the Orthodox Church: 

Towards a Prospective Reflection” 

Balamand, July 11-16, 1997 

With the blessing of His Beatitude Patriarch Ignatius IV of 
Antioch and All the East, at the invitation of the St John of Da¬ 
mascus Institute of Theology, University of Balamand, Lebanon, 
fifteen Orthodox theologians, educators and other experts from 
twelve countries, in the presence of members of the Holy Synod of 
the Patriarchate of Antioch and the dean and members of the fac¬ 
ulty of the Institute and other faculties of the university, under¬ 
took a prospective reflection on issues facing the Orthodox 
Church today. During their five days together, in an atmosphere 
of prayer in the monastery church and fellowship in the institute 
facilities, they experienced the joy of their common Orthodox 
faith and shared their fears and hopes for the future. All partici¬ 
pants contributed reports or papers from a wide range of regional, 
historical and disciplinary perspectives, and they enjoyed the op¬ 
portunity to engage in discussion that was at once free, frank and 
positive. Their findings brought them to a remarkable conver¬ 
gence of minds and hearts. 

The participants in the colloquium arrived at the following 
common observations and affirmations: 

» The Orthodox Church, as the bearer of the Orthodox Tradi¬ 
tion of faith and life, comes to the end of the twentieth century 
in the midst of a cloud of witnesses.’ Aware of its apostolic 
foundation and unbroken witness for nearly two thousand 
years, the Orthodox Church is full of gratitude to God that 
many of its saints and martyrs lived and died in our own cen¬ 
tury. Thus the Orthodox Church moves towards the third 
millennium inspired by the faith that ‘through the cross, joy 
has come into all the world.’ 
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» As Orthodox Christians we are convinced of the essential 
unity and continuity of our Church through the centuries in 
its witness to Christ and His Gospel. In a rich diversity of cul¬ 
tures, languages and local traditions, it has maintained its es¬ 
sential unity in faith and sacramental life. Today as in the past, 
the local Orthodox churches must respond to their own local 
needs and circumstances. At the same time, however, they face 
many common challenges. Here a united response is essential 
if we are truly to act as one Church, confessing the one faith 
and united as one Body of Christ. 

» Although we affirm our identity as one Church, in fact we fre¬ 
quently present a confused and dangerously mixed message to 
the world, thus obscuring our essential unity. Common wit¬ 
ness on vital issues facing the world is often absent. Although 
we are one Church, we often fail to speak and act in a spirit of 
conciliarity and in the awareness that we are indeed one 
Church. 

» In this situation, as participants repeatedly affirmed, 4 We need 
each other.’ This is true not only of the local Orthodox 
churches in Eastern Europe and the Mediterranean but also of 
Orthodox Christians who now live in many other regions of 
the world. By sharing the perspectives of our various contexts, 
we can avoid simplistic solutions to the difficult questions 
which we face. By sharing our diverse strengths and even our 
weaknesses, we can contribute to the upbuilding of the 
Church in unity and love. 

» Today, as time itself seems to be accelerating, we sense a special 
urgency for common consultation and collaboration, but for this 
to happen, it is essential for us to meet together. Nothing will be 
accomplished unless we do. Postponing action will not solve our 
problems. We must meet together even when we disagree. In¬ 
deed, we must meet together especially when we disagree. 

Participants in the colloquium identified a number of new 
and emerging issues which Orthodox Christians are now obliged 
to address if they are to provide a credible witness to the world: 

» During the last two decades, we have witnessed many global 
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changes (the end of communist totalitarianism, the “informa¬ 
tion revolution,” the advent of “post-modernism”) which im¬ 
pact the Church in unprecedented ways. The Church must 
ponder how it should respond to these new realities. 

» We live in a materialistic world, but in a world in which many 
people are searching for spiritual values and a deepened rela¬ 
tionship with God. The Church is challenged to articulate 
and communicate its rich spiritual heritage in new ways. 

» In many places, particularly since the fall of communism, the 
Churchs changing role in society offers new opportunities for 
pastoral, diaconal and educational ministry. The Church must 
consider how to serve the needs of society effectively but also 
with full integrity. 

» In its approach to mission and evangelization, the Orthodox 
Church has always recognized the importance of incarnating 
the Gospel in each new cultural context. At the same time, it 
has recognized the danger of identifying the Gospel with a 
particular culture. As it pursues its calling to mission and 
evangelization today, the Church is compelled to understand 
contemporary cultures in order to engage them effectively. 

» Many Orthodox have perceived distortions, stereotypes and 
imbalance in media presentations of Orthodoxy. An urgent 
task before the Church is communication of accurate infor¬ 
mation. In addition, Orthodox Christians must consider how 
they can best convey a sense of the Churchs essential unity to 
those outside the Orthodox Church. 

» What should be the relation of the Orthodox Church to the 
state? What should be its role in the arena of public policy? 
The Church increasingly has had to reflect on such questions, 
often in complex and contradictory situations. A question of 
major importance is how the Church can contribute to society 
but at the same time avoid simply becoming a political tool or 
the bearer of an ideology alien to its true nature. 

» Increasingly both Orthodox faithful and others are asking 
what is the position of the Church towards bioethical and 
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other issues arising from new technologies. The Church has a 
rich tradition of moral teaching and pastoral wisdom to con¬ 
tribute to this discussion, but less often are Orthodox theolo¬ 
gians aware of the full range of the scientific, medical and legal 
issues involved. Much work is required to equip the Church to 
formulate responsible and persuasive positions on such issues. 

» We live in a time when rising tides of ethnicism and national¬ 
ism are contributing to violent confrontations and violations 
of human rights. In such conflicts the dignity of the human 
person created in the image and likeness of God is assaulted in 
many ways. Here the Church must be able to offer a credible 
message of justice and peace, hope and reconciliation. 

» At the present time, Orthodox Christians face increasing ten¬ 
sions related to the Churchs ecumenical witness. For the sake 
both of truth and love, we must consider how to engage in a 
more meaningful inter-Orthodox discussion of this subject. 

» All ages have known human suffering and need arising from war, 
economic dislocation and natural disasters, but in our time we 
have unprecedented opportunities for helping to alleviate this suf¬ 
fering and need. How can Orthodox Christians better respond to 
these opportunities in a spirit of unity, generosity and fidelity to the 
Gospel commandment to love ones neighbor as oneself? 

» We live in an increasingly pluralistic world marked by relig¬ 
ious diversity. The Orthodox Church must consider what 
forms of cooperation and dialogue are possible and desirable 
with persons and representatives of other faiths. 

The participants in the colloquium expressed joy at having this 
opportunity to share ideas and to work together, and they consid¬ 
ered ways of continuing in the future the work begun here. They 
recognized that no single model or paradigm will be adequate to the 
diversity of issues which the Orthodox Churches face today. 

The participants recognized the value of the preconciliar pro¬ 
cess and the synaxis of primates. They also expressed their hope to 
see the process continued with renewed vigor and the synaxis held 
on a regular basis. 
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They also noted with satisfaction that some channels for com¬ 
munication and common activity already exist, such as Syndes- 
mos, the Service Orthodoxe de Presse (SOP), humanitarian 
organizations like International Orthodox Christian Charities 
(IOCC) and mission organizations like the Orthodox Christian 
Mission Center (OCMC), and they would encourage increased 
knowledge and support for such channels. 

At the same time, the participants observed that the emerging 
issues which the colloquium has identified are of a different nature 
and they therefore invite new, less formal and less structured forms 
of consultation and cooperation. Appropriate for addressing spe¬ 
cific issues might be roundtables or ad hoc colloquia like the pres¬ 
ent one, drawing not only on representatives of the local churches 
but also on persons with expertise and commitment in the subject 
under consideration. Also useful would be inter-Orthodox meet¬ 
ings of persons sharing a common ministry or form of life (educa¬ 
tors, social workers, monks and nuns...). In addition, regular 
meetings and other forms of contact between churches and other 
constituencies would reduce occasions for miscommunication 
and misunderstanding. 

The participants resolved to contribute towards a process for 
dealing with critical challenges within the context of regular con¬ 
ferences such as this one. 

Having affirmed that we need each other, we also recognize 
that we are enriched by one another and are called to bear one an¬ 
other s burdens, thus fulfilling the law of Christ. 
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The Era of the Bogoslovskii Viestnik 1 


Bryn Geffert 

The Bogoslovskii Viestnik {TheologicalMessenger) served as the 
official journal of the Moscow Theological Academy during the 
quarter decade preceding the Bolshevik Revolution. The journal 
devoted itself to the theological, spiritual, literary, historical, 
philosophical, and political study of Russian Orthodoxy past, 
present, and future. The Bogoslovskii Viestnik published many of 
the great religious thinkers of its era (1892-1917?), conservative 
and liberal, secular and Church-affiliated. The journal could be 
provocative, sober, lively, didactic, and contentious; most articles 
were scholarly, but it included articles for the layman as well. 

The Bogoslovskii Viestnik began publication in 1892 2 as a con¬ 
tinuation of the dying journal, T voreniia Sviatykh Ottsev {Works of 
the Holy Fathers). As its title suggests, Tvoreniia Sviatykh Ottsevs pri¬ 
mary goal was the wide dissemination of Patristic literature in Rus¬ 
sian translation. It published works by, among others, Saint Asterios 
of Amaseia, Saint Ephrem of Syria, Saint Cyril of Alexandria, and 
the apocryphal works of Saint Paul. Tvoreniia Sviatykh Ottsev had a 
checkered history. It began publication in 1843 at the Moscow 
Theological Academy, arising from a growing interest within Rus¬ 
sian Orthodoxy in Patristic literature. It published regularly until 
1864, in fits and starts through the 1870s, and resumed regular 
publication in 1880. The journals real troubles began under Pobe- 
donostsev, Procurator of the Holy Synod from 1880 to 1905. Eccle¬ 
siastical journals had thrived before Pobedonostsevs tenure. Even 

1 My thanks to Marc Robinson and Philip Kasten for assistance with translations, and 
to Terri Geffert for assistance with the index. Any mistakes are mine alone. 

2 For S. Runkevich’s history of the Bogoslovskii Viestnik (through 1900) see the Pravo- 
slavnaia BogoslovskaiaEntsiklopediia (Petrograd, 1900-), s.v. “Bogoslovskii Viestnik.” 
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journals such as the Pravoslavnoe Obozrienie (Orthodox Review)? 
which began publication in the 1860s, prospered despite their lack 
of ties to official Church institutions. 4 But Pobedonostsev, in the 
words of his critics, simply “had no sympathy for the freedom of 
theological publications. In the estimation of Florovsky and most 
other Church scholars of the period ecclesiastical literature under 
Pobedonostsev “as a genre undoubtedly declined to the level of sim¬ 
ple edification... Contentious questions, in any case, were re¬ 
moved. . .” 6 Many theological journals, including the Pravoslavnoe 
Obozrienie, ceased publication in the early 1890s. The T voreniia 
Sviatykh Ottsevs subsidy of 4,000 rubles was withdrawn in 1892. 
With only 370 subscribers, it was threatened with bankruptcy. 

But a savior emerged for Tvoreniia Sviatykh Ottsev. Antonii 
Khrapovitskii, an academic, clergyman, Slavophile, and a key 
player in the church reform movement of the late 1890s and early 
1900s, decided to revive and rework the journal. With the initial 
support of Metropolitan Ioannikii (Pudnevym) of Moscow, Khra¬ 
povitskii made Bogoslovskii Vestnik (the successor to Tvoreniia Svi¬ 
atykh Ottsev) the official organ of the Moscow Theological 
Academy. Khrapovitskii’s energy and reforming passions set the 
tenor for the journal throughout its life. 

3 In many respects Pravoslavnoe Obozrenie was similar to the Bogoslovskii Viestnik 
(successor to Tvoreniia Sviatykh Ottsev). It discussed projects for Church reform and 
the often dire needs of local churces. It published extensively on Church history and 
theology. Pravoslavnoe Obozrenie introduced foreign theological literature, and 
chronicled church life in the West. Also like Bogoslovskii Viestnik, Pravoslavnoe 
Obozrienie included articles by many of the great religious and secular thinkers of its 
day, including A. A. Khomiakov, F. I. Tiutchev, Iu. F. Samarin, F. G. Terner, I. S. 
Aksakov, V. S. Solov'ev, and others. See N. M. Lisovskii, Bibliografiia RusskoiPerio- 
dicheskoi Pechati: 1703-1900gg. Petrograd: Tipografiia Akts. Obshch. Tip. Diela, 
1913, entry # 656, s. v. “ Pravoslavnoe Obozrenie,; andEntsiklopedicheskii Slovar (S. 
Peterburg: Brokgauz-Efron, 1890-1907), s. v. “Pravoslavnoe Obozrenie.” 

4 Ross Chambers, “Orthodoxy and Reform in the Reign of Alexander II,” TheJournal 
of Religious History 12 (1983): 235- 

5 Georges Florovsky, Ways of Russian Theology , trans. by Robert Nichols, vol. 6, part 2, 
in The Collected Works of Georges Florovsky (Belmont, MA: Buchervertriebsanstalt, 
1987), p. 192. 

6 Florovsky, p. 192. 
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Unfortunately many Church hierarchs, including Pobe- 
donostsev, viewed Khrapovitskii as a dangerous trouble maker. Al¬ 
though Khrapovitskii continued to push for reforms into the 
1900s, he remained in Moscow only four more years; he was trans¬ 
ferred to the Kazan Academy in the fall of 1895, and replaced by a 
more conservative Lavrentii Nekrasov. Nevertheless, Bogoslovskii 
Viestnik thrived, even during the Pobedonostsev era, and espe¬ 
cially after. 

Bogoshvskii Viestniks role as the official organ of the Moscow 
Theological Academy is much in evidence when perusing its 
pages. Supplements contain minutes and the official journals 
from Academy Councils, as well as reports to the Academy and the 
Trinity-Sergiev Monastery. Transcripts of speeches and sermons 
by Academy professors appear regularly. Lists of degrees granted, 
faculty rosters, and other Academy business appear as well. The 
journal occasionally published works by students and even ran a 
series of articles titled the “Life of a Student.” Regular obituaries 
(perhaps more aptly termed biographies, given their length) con¬ 
stitute the best source of biographical information for Moscow 
Academy Professors. Thorough bibliographies of an academician s 
life work usually accompany his obituary. 

Yet the Bogoslovskii Viestnik was far more than a monthly re¬ 
port of personnel and official business. It ran scholarly commen¬ 
taries, both biblical and other. (The journal planned to publish a 
biblical-theological dictionary, “in accordance with the will of 
Metropolitan Filaret,” 7 but this was never completed.) Book re¬ 
views covering both Russian and Western works appeared regu¬ 
larly. Thematic bibliographies were prominent; some took the 
form of extensive critical articles. Like its predecessor, Bogoslovskii 
Viestnik continued to publish the works of Church fathers in 
translation, picking up in the middle of St. Cyril of Alexandria’s 
writings. It published articles on literature, philosophy, science, 
and mathematics. It printed both edificatory sermons as well as 

7 Pravoslavnaia Bogoslovskaia Entsiklopediia (Petrograd, 1900-), s.v. “Bogoslovskii 
Viestnik.” 
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dense, scholarly works of theology. Immersed in the religious de¬ 
bates of the day, it frequently published tables of contents and ad¬ 
vertisements for other religious publications such as Khristianskoe 
Chtenie (Christian Reading ), Trudy Imperatorskoi Kievskoi Dukhov - 
noi Academii (Works of the Imperial Kiev Ecclesiastical Academy ), 
Trezvaia Zhizn (The TeetotalingLife), Drug Khristianina {Friend of 
the Christian ), Golos Istiny {Voice of Truth ), Missionerskoe Obozri - 
enie {Missionary Review) , and Missionerskii Sbornik {Missionary 
Anthology ). For a while Bogoslovskii Viestnik made an attempt to 
publish surveys of theological and historical articles from the 
epharchial bulletins, although the attempt was short-lived. 

While solidly and consciously Orthodox, Bogoslovskii Viestnik 
was never content to parrot the views of the current Church hier¬ 
archy. It was the voice of neither the Synod nor of other govern¬ 
ment agencies. It published controversial—sometimes very 
controversial—theological and philosophical essays. 

It was a major scholarly journal, but rarely a stuffy piece ofaca- 
demic obfuscation. The journal worked hard to remain relevant to 
“contemporary life/’ Robert Davis has already commented upon a 
fascinating feature, u sovremennoi zhizni ,” 8 in which the journal 
published discussions of “publications deserving the attention of 
Orthodox Christians, events and measures in Church and civil 
life, observations on the direction of the moral life of society, opin¬ 
ions about spiritual needs of the present time, and information 
about the internal life of the Academy.” 9 

The Bogoslovskii Viestnik is a handsome item. It is beautifully laid- 
out and shows evidence of scrupulous copy editing. It was expensive (a 
subscription cost 7 rubles) and thus likely beyond the means of many 
casual readers outside the Church. Most of its articles were probably be¬ 
yond the comprehension of all but the well-educated. Still, the journal 
contained sections aimed at the parish clergy, leading one to assume 
that it was rather widely distributed throughout Church ranks. 

8 Robert Davis, “19th Century Russian Religious-Theological Journals: Structure 
and Access,” St. Vladimir's Theological Quarterly 33 (1989): 235-259. 

9 Pravoslavnaia Bogoslovskaia Entsikbpediia, s. v. “Bogoslovskii Viestnik.” 
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There is some question as to when the Bogoslovskii Viestnik pub¬ 
lished its final issue. Nearly all major bibliographic tools—including 
Library of Congress cataloging, the French National Library's catalog, 
bibliographies by Meinrad Dindorf and Edward Kasinec, 0 and the 
catalog of Moscow State University 11 —indicate that the Bogoslovskii 
Viestnik ended in 1918. Moscow State University's catalog even indi¬ 
cates unspecified holdings for 1918. But no bibliography specifies 
which issues (if any) were published in 1918. No United States library 
owns any 1918 issues; those libraries with the most complete runs, in¬ 
cluding St. Vladimir's Seminary, own issues only through December 
of 1917. Librarians from the Slavic divisions at Harvard, the Library 
of Congress, and New York Public could find no indication that any 
1918 issues exist. A curious, handwritten notation in one copy of the 
New York Public Library’s printed catalog indicates that Bogoslovskii 
Viestnik ceased in 1917. Libraries at MGU and the Moscow Theo¬ 
logical Academy have not replied to inquiries. Given the Bolsheviks’ 
closure of Church presses early in 1918, it would be reasonable to as¬ 
sume that only a few if any issues appeared after 1917. 

Bogoslovskii Viestnik is widely available on microfiche for the 
years 1892-1916. 12 Indexes to the journal are more difficult to ob¬ 
tain. K. M. Popov, a frequent contributor to the journal and editor 
from 1903 to 1906 compiled two indexes covering, respectively, the 
years 1892-1901 and 1902-1911. 13 A few U. S. libraries, including 
New York Public, own copies of both. New York Public is 

10 Edward Kasinec, “A Bibliographical Essay on the Documentation of Russian Ortho¬ 
doxy during the Imperial Era,” Russian Orthodoxy Under the Old Regime, ed. Robert 
Nichols and Theofanis Stavrou (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota, 1978); 
Meinrad Dindorf and Edward Kasinec, “Russian Pre-Revolutionary Religious- 
Theological Serials in the St. Vladimir’s Seminary Library,” Saint Vladimir’s Theo¬ 
logical Quarterly 14 (1970): 100-107. 

11 Katalog periodicheskikh izdanii na russkom iazyke nauchnoi biblioteki moskovskogo univer- 
siteta (posostoianiiunal iavaria 1974g.):zhumaly. (Moscow: Moscow University, 1976). 

12 Tumba, Sweden: International Documentation Centre. 

13 K. M. Popov, Ukazatel k Zhumalu “Bogoslovskii viestnik”: Pervoe Desiatilietie 
1892-1901 gody } (Sergiev-Posad: Moskovskaia dukhovnaia akademiia, 1903), 79 
pp. K. M. Popov, Ukazatel k Zhurnalu “Bogoslovskii viestnik”: Vtoroe Desiatilietie 
1902-1911gody , (Sergiev-Posad: Moskovskaia dukhovnaia akademiia, 1912). 82 pp. 
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generally willing to make and distribute copies via interlibrary- 
loan. Bogoslovskii Viestnik did print its own shorter index to the 
years 1902-1911 at the end of the July-August, 1912 issue. 14 It ap¬ 
pears that an index to 1892-1901 never appeared in the jour¬ 
nal—it exists only as Popovs separately published index. Given 
the journals sudden and unexpected demise, an index to the 
1912-1917 issues never appeared. Thus, to complete the index¬ 
ing, I’ve included my own for the final six years (see Appendix A). 

❖ ♦> ♦> 

What events and issues did the Russian Orthodox Church 
face during the Bogoslovskii Viestniks era? A great deal has been 
published on the Church from around 1900 to the Revolution, 
particularly on the proposed reforms of 1905-1906. 15 There is, 
however, an unfortunate paucity of literature on the Church at the 
end of the 19th century; much work remains to be done. 16 Never¬ 
theless, the Bogoslovskii Viestnik offers an intriguing, if only par¬ 
tial, glimpse into the religious issues of the day. 

The 1890s were the era of Konstantin Pobedonostsev. 17 The 

14 This index appears on sheet number A1092 of the International Documentation 
Centre’s microfiche set. 

15 Much of this survey is drawn from John Shelton Curtiss’s Church and State in Russia: 
The Last Years of the Empire, 1900-1917 (New York: Columbia University Press, 

1940) and James Cunningham’s A Vanquished Hope: The Movement for Church Re¬ 
form in Russia, 1905-1906 (Crestwood, NY: St. Vladimir’s Theological Seminary 
Press 1981). Cunningham provides a good history of the Church during the days of 
the October Revolution in “The Orthodox Church and the Russian Revolution,” 
Modem Greek Studies Yearbook 7 (1991): 169-215. Nicholas Zernov offers a modest 
survey of the period in chapter two and three of The Russian Religious Renaissance of 
the Twentieth Century (London: Darton, Longman & Todd, 1963). The best survey 
of theological developments of this era is found in Georges Florovsky’s Ways of Rus¬ 
sian Theology, trans. Robert Nichols, vol. 5 and 6 of The Collected Works of Georges 
Florovsky (Belmont, MA: Buchervertriebsanstalt, 1987). 

16 Although neither Cunningham nor Zernov purport to cover the 1890s, together 
their works provide the best (albeit unsatisfactory) overview of the decade as intro¬ 
ductory background to the real focus of their work. Much of this summary is drawn 
from their surveys. Theological debates of the 1890s receive good coverage in 
Georges Florovsky’s Ways of Russian Theology. 

17 The best biography of Pobedonostsev is Robert Byrnes’s Pobedonostsev: His Life and 
Thought (Bloomington: Indiana University press, 1968). 
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Procurator has been termed variously a “hypocritical zealot,” a “reac¬ 
tionary,” and, by Georges Florovsky, simply “a dreadful person.” 
Pobedonostsev opposed most civil liberties and showed little tolera¬ 
tion of sects and non-Orthodox denominations. The Church exer¬ 
cised strong censorship during his tenure. A 1889 rule stipulated that 
all academic degree treatises “contain such completion and precision 
of exposition on any given subject or question that no doubts could 
remain about the truth of Orthodox doctrine; and, moreover, such 
precise expression that all grounds for false questions be re¬ 
moved.” 18 Not surprisingly, it was a difficult time for theological 
publishing. Nikolai Kapterev, a contributor to the Bogoslovskii 
Viestnik , had to abandon his essays on Patriarch Nikon. Sergei Tru¬ 
betskoi was attacked for his dissertation on Metaphysics in ancient 
Greece, which examined the “gospel preparations” in Hellenism. 19 
(Ironically, the question of Hellenism and Christianity was taken up 
in the Bogoslovskii Viestnik with great zeal by both Sergei Solov'ev 
and A. Spasskii in 1912 and 1913.) 20 A most extreme example of 
censorship occurred when M. N. Muretovs book on Renan was held 
back because it outlined the “false doctrine” it refuted. 21 

Pobedonostsev s doctrinal and political stances were highly con¬ 
servative. Autocracy remained paramount in his thought, and he be¬ 
lieved adamantly that the Church should remain administratively 
subordinate to the Government. Divorce could be neither sanctioned 
nor allowed in Russia. Education was a potentially dangerous under¬ 
taking, and Pobedonostsev managed to limit the autonomy of educa¬ 
tional institutions while restricting access to education to the 
privileged classes. Theological debates held little interest for him, and 
were generally considered dangerous. (Still, as we shall see later, lively 
theological debates continued throughout the decade.) 

18 Florovsky, p. 193. 

19 Florovsky, p. 194. 

20 A. Spasskii, “Ellinizm i khristianstvo,” (July-August, 1912): 511; (September 
1912): 212; (November 1912): 606; (February 1913): 279; (March 1913): 568; 
(June 1913): 310; (July-August 1913): 644. Sergei Solov’ev, “Ellinizm i Tserkov,” 
(September, 1913): 50. 

21 Florovsky, p. 196. 
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This is not to suggest that Pobedonostsevs era was one of complete 
stagnation. Pobedonostsev, though generally suspicious of education, 
undertook a major reform of ecclesiastical education, and expanded 
significandy the patriarchal school system. By 1890 parish schools had 
expanded to 21,666, up from 4,064 in 1881. By 1900 some 41,402 
schools existed, a number that continued to grow until 1906. 22 The 
school committee of the Synod issued a new catechism in 1895. The 
Church took a new interest in parish services. The Synod provided 
funds for thousands of new parish choirs during the 1890s, both to 
“enhance the worship and cultural life of the masses and to impress the 
non-Orthodox and non-Russian population of the empire.” Recog¬ 
nizing the often terrible sermons preached in parish churches, seminar¬ 
ies gave new emphasis to public speaking. 

The Church also took moderate steps to address concrete is¬ 
sues of everyday life in the parishes. The famine of 1891 -1892, for 
example, prompted the addition of courses in rudimentary medi¬ 
cine to the standard seminary curriculum. (The Bogoslovskii Viest - 
nik published an article in April of 1894 on the medical activities 
of priests.) The liturgy received new attention, particularly for 
Churches in non-Russian parts of the empire. Diocesan officials 
began developing new liturgies in the Estonian, Latvian, Mongo¬ 
lian, Chuvash, Tartar, and the Mordvinian languages. 

The Church administration saw the addition of five new dio¬ 
ceses in Finland, Vladikavkaz, Blagoveshchensk, Vladivostok, and 
Omsk. Difficulties remained, however, in non-Russian parts of 
the empire. Uniate regions were still unruly; some Orthodox par¬ 
ishes in Uniate areas actually expelled their priests upon hearing 
rumors that Nicholas II was ready to restore Uniate Churches. 

Sects remained a concern for the Church. There was some 
movement towards wider tolerance of sects with the 1883 law per¬ 
mitting sectarians to engage in trade, receive passports, hold minor 
offices, and perform their own religious services. Nevertheless, 
public manifestations of sectarian faiths were not permitted, and 

22 Cunningham, Vanquished Hope, p. 41. 

23 Cunningham, Vanquished Hope. p. 44. 
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outright persecution of some sects continued. Government police 
arrested delegates to a 1884 preachers’ conference that drew evan¬ 
gelicals from the Studist, Baptist, and Molokan communities. 
That same year the government issued an ukaz forbidding all 
preaching on Studism. 

Missionary activities among sectarians increased in the 1890s. Io- 
annikii of Kiev launched a significant missionary effort in 1895 to co¬ 
ordinate anti-Studist activities. The sect was termed “especially 
dangerous” by the Synod in 1889. The basic “formula” of Church 
missionary literature in the late 19th and early 20th centuries can be 
summed up in a 1905-1907 report of the Chief Procurator: “The 
whole believing soul of the Russian man has such affinity with Or¬ 
thodoxy, is so imbued with the Evangelical testaments, that it would 
be unthinkable for a Russian to change even an iota of the treasure of 
the true faith... This is why sectarianism cannot penetrate into Rus; it 
is a phenomenon brought in from outside. Sectarianism is a product 
of Western European culture, a bridge to unbelief.” 24 

Governors and police were ordered to limit the missionary ac¬ 
tivities of non-Orthodox denominations. Lutherans became tar¬ 
gets for missionary activity during the 1890s. In 1892 Dorpat 
University was suppressed as a Lutheran institution. A 1894 law 
forbade Lutheran clergy to perform marriages between Orthodox 
believers and Lutherans, or from baptizing the offspring of mixed 
Lutheran-Orthodox marriages. In 1894 thirty Lutheran pastors in 
Riga were brought to trial for violating the law. Finland offered 
strong resistance to the state s anti-Lutheran policies; the Finnish 
Senate refused to pay salaries to religion teachers in Orthodox par¬ 
ish schools unless the teachers had been trained at the primarily 
Lutheran teachers college in Serdobol. 

Old Believers remained a troublesome issue. James Cunning¬ 
ham cites estimates of 20 million Old Believers in 1900. 25 Despite 

24 The best study of the Church’s response to sectarianism is A. I. Klibanov’s History of 
Religious Sectarianism in Russia (1860s-1917) trans. Ethel Dunn, ed. Stephen Dunn 
(New York: Pergamon, 1982). This quotation from page 16. 

25 Cunningham, Vanquished Hope , p. 37. 
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the law of 1892 permitting wider tolerance of sects, Old Believers 
were still not recognized as clergy. And while Old Believers en¬ 
joyed the sympathy of some prelates in the official Orthodox 
Church (including several contributors to the Bogoslovskii Viest- 
nik ), they still faced persecution. Yet after the 1883 regulation the 
Government “aimed at providing them with the basic conditions 
necessary for their religion to function... [due to] a realization that 
the sect represented a highly conservative force, deeply attached to 
Russia and its traditions, and that its continued persecution made it 
a possible breeding-ground for opposition to the regime.” 26 

The Church began to take a new interest in social issues during 
the 1880s and 1890s. 27 Simon Dixon has argued that during the 
period from 1880 to 1914 a significant number of churchmen 
educated in the four ecclesiastical academies began to “reconsider 
their attitudes towards pastoral work.” 28 Priests began preaching 
edificatory sermons in halls, factories, and workplaces. The Society 
for the Spread of Religious and Moral Enlightenment in the Spirit of 
the Orthodox Church (lampooned as the “Society with the Long 
Name”), founded in 1881, provided preachers to evangelize workers 
and peasants in the tenets of the Orthodox faith. Inspired in large part 
by the Salvation Army, the Society set up soup kitchens in St. Peters¬ 
burg. The Synod remained somewhat ambivalent toward the Society, 
fearful of its influence and autonomy. Temperance societies sprang 
up in the 1890s with Pobedonostsevs support (he complained of 
drunkenness in a letter to the Tsar in 1888-1889). And although 
Dixon argues convincingly that the Church was never able to “fully 
agree on the way in which [the] Visible and tangible’ demonstration 
of Gods love should be made,” 29 it is clear that many clergymen 
began to take seriously questions about the Church’s social role. 

26 Peter Waldron, ‘‘Religious Reform after 1905: Old Believers and the Orthodox 
Church,” Oxford Slavonic Papers, 20 (1987): 114. 

27 See Simon Dixon’s “The Church’s Social Role in St. Petersburg, 1880-1914,” from 
which this discussion is adapted. In Geoffrey Hosking, ed., Church , Nation and State 
in Russia and Ukraine (New York: St. Martin’s, 1991), 167-192. 

28 Dixon, p. 167. 

29 Dixon, p. 176. 
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Theological writing witnessed something of a renewal during 
this period. There was a strong movement in the late 1800s and 
early 1900s to develop a uniquely Russian theology, distinct 
from—if not always free from—the influences of Italian, German, 
and French theological traditions. P. Ia. Svetlov (a prolific con¬ 
tributor to the Bogoslovskii Viestnik during the 1890s) and Sergei 
Stragorodskii (who became Patriarch of Moscow) were just two 
proponents of this movement. Svetlovs Meaning of the Cross in 
Christ's Work (1892) returned to the texts of the Holy Fathers in an 
attempt to 'oppose the western 'juridical’ theory with patristic 
doctrine.” 30 Stragorodskii’s Orthodox Doctrine and Salvation 
(1895) took a moral rather than legalistic view of Orthodox doc¬ 
trine. Like Svetlov, Stragorodskii also looked for guidance "from 
the Church Fathers rather than from the Western tradition.” 31 

❖ ♦> ❖ 

What interest did the Bogoslovskii Viestnik take in all these de¬ 
velopments? During its life span the journal remained more inter¬ 
ested in academic questions of theology, philosophy, and literature 
than in some of the more practical issues mentioned above. (See the 
subject list in Appendix B for a sense of topics covered.) It took par¬ 
ticular interest in the movement towards a distinctly Russian theol¬ 
ogy. But this is not to suggest that the journal was oblivious to other 
questions, or that its academic concerns failed to reflect the more 
concrete debates of its day. Some of the practical questions men¬ 
tioned above did appear in the Bogoslovskii Viestniks pages. For ex¬ 
ample, the journal published an article on the contemporary needs 
of church singing in August, 1900. It carried a few articles on parish 
schools, although it concentrated mostly on histories of schools. (A 
series on Greek schools under the Constantinople Patriarchate ap¬ 
peared in 1899, and a history of education in 17th century Moscow 
ran from 1892 to 1898.) The journal took a strong interest in sec¬ 
tarianism. A January 1893 article recounted the Church’s struggle 
with various sects. Sober histories of the schism as well as polemical 

30 Florovsky, p. 212. 

31 Florovsky, p. 214. 
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articles on the Old Believers appeared. (A history of the schism ap¬ 
peared in 1896, and an examination of “reasons and causes” be¬ 
hind the schism in April and May of 1895.) Surprisingly, the 
Bogoslovskii Viestnik remained largely silent on the Uniate question. 

The Bogoslovskii Viestnik never took much interest in social is¬ 
sues. In fact Nikolai Zabolotsky, writing about the Russian Ortho¬ 
dox Churchs attitude towards the poor, 32 cites a 1903 Bogoslovskii 
Viestnik article by S. Smirnov on hermits as a typical example of 
Russian Orthodoxy’s “inadequate” conception of charity. 33 A his¬ 
tory of charity in Russia did appear during this decade, but it re¬ 
flected the journal’s common preference for history over analysis 
of current issues. 

So what did constitute the bulk of articles during this period? 
Primarily theology, philosophy, Church history, and literature. The 
journal showed great interest in both Orthodox and non-Orthodox 
churches abroad, running articles on the Czechoslovakian Church, 
the church in Jerusalem, and the Anglican Church hierarchy. Regu¬ 
lar articles appeared on the Orthodox Churches in Bosnia and Her¬ 
zegovina, Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria, Serbia, and Romania. 

Although the journal did publish literary essays, it viewed lit¬ 
erature primarily as a vehicle for discussions of spiritual and moral 
issues. Typical examples include articles on the “religious-moral 
significance” o iAeschylus, religious elements in Virgil’s Aeneid, and 
pastoral service in Dostoevskii’s works. 

Philosophy, particularly its relation (or lack thereof) to Ortho¬ 
dox Christianity, was a common topic. Articles appeared on Ben- 
tham, Descartes’ understanding of innate ideas, the relation of 
German and French philosophy to Russian ideas, the influence of 
moral philosophy on “foreign” literature, the pedagogy of 

32 Nicolai Zabolotsky, “The Russian Orthodox Church and the Poor in the 19th and 
20th Centuries,” In Separation Without Hope: The Church and the Poor During the 
Industrial Revolution and Colonial Expansion, ed. Julio de Santa Ana (Maryknoll, 
NY: Orbis, 1978), p. 61. 

33 S. Smirnov, “Kak sluzhili miru podvizhniki Drevnei Rusi (Istoricheskaia spravka k 
polemikie o monashestvie),” Bogoslovskii Viestnik 1 (March, 1903): 516-580; 1 
(April, 1903): 716-788. 
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philosophy in ecclesiastical academies, philosophical attempts to 
know God, Hegelianism, Schopenhauer, utilitarianism, human¬ 
ism, idealism, and Kants writings on eternal life, hermeneutics, 
morality, and justification. 

Articles on various aspects of Church history appeared, in¬ 
cluding topics as diverse as portrayals of the Mother of God, Bap¬ 
tism in ancient Rus\ Byzantine theology, ancient pilgrims, and 
histories of saints and canonization. The journals historical explo¬ 
rations were not limited to Orthodoxy. It published articles on the 
history of Mongol rule in Rus’, Elizabeth Tudor, and the Vatican 
Councils. Almost every form of theological question appeared, in¬ 
cluding unpardonable sins, divorce, moral theology, dogmatic 
ideas of the Trinity, and suicide. Articles on the Antichrist were 
common. Liturgical debates surfaced over the Eucharist in both 
Russian Orthodox and Western churches. 

Bogoslovskii Viestnik made several efforts to examine the rela¬ 
tion between science and religion. It published articles on astron¬ 
omy and theology, evolutionary theory, miracles and science, the 
role of faith in psychology, and a series on science and religion in 
the upcoming twentieth century. 

The journal frequently published letters from writers living 
abroad. These series included a “year in Berlin,” “two days in Con¬ 
stantinople,” an article on Russian missions in China, and letters 
from a missionary in Japan. 

Although all Church publications faced heavy censorship dur¬ 
ing the 1890s, the Bogoslovskii Viestnik frequently tackled conten¬ 
tious issues. John Basil writes about one of the most intriguing 
theological debates to occur at least in part in the pages of the Bo¬ 
goslovskii Viestnik during this decade? 4 Alexander Kireev, a lay 
theologian, polemicist, and self-described Slavophile, was, like A. 
A. Lebedev (another contributor to the journal) constantly seek¬ 
ing ways to lure Catholics to the Orthodox fold. He saw an 

34 John Basil, “Alexander Kireev and Theological Controversy in the Russian Ortho¬ 
dox Church, 1890-1910,” In Church , Nation and State in Russia and Ukraine , ed. 
Geoffrey Hosking (New York: St. Martin’s, 1991), 131-147. 
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intriguing opportunity in the “Old Catholic” movement, fashion¬ 
able in the 1890s among some Western European intellectuals. 
Old Catholics rejected papal infallibility and separated themselves 
from Rome. Like Orthodox believers, they looked only to ecu¬ 
menical councils for theological dogma. Kireev saw an opening if 
he could only demonstrate that tenets of Old Catholicism were 
compatible with Orthodoxy. 

This was not an easy task. E. K. Smirnov, a professor at the St. 
Petersburg Theological Academy writing in VeraiRazum in 1884, 
labeled Old Catholicism a Protestant movement, far removed 
doctrinally from Orthodoxy. Dismayed, Kireev responded the 
same year in Bogoslovskii Viestnik? He countered Smirnovs 
charges that Old Catholics had no roots in the teachings of the 
early Church fathers or the Ecumenical Councils. Kireev played 
down the problem of the filioque? 6 He even sought to reduce the 
filioque from a question of dogma to rational or speculative theol¬ 
ogy—a rather radical proposal. Kireev drew support from some 
quarters, but he was opposed by Bishop Sergei of Iamburg, later Pa¬ 
triarch of Moscow. V. K. Sokolov joined the debate in Bogoslovskii 
Viestnik? 1 But in the end the Synod ignored Kireevs pleas to revise 
criticism of Old Catholicism. Although many contributors to the 
Bogoslovskii Viestnik disagreed with Kireevs views, the journal did 
publish a memorial on his death in 1911. 38 It is questionable whether 
the debate constituted a “crisis” in Orthodox theology, as Basil claims. 
Nevertheless, the debate demonstrates the extremes to which the Bogo¬ 
slovskii Viestnik was willing to go in exploring contentious issues. 

❖ ♦> ♦> 

The turn of the century saw the beginnings of a Church re¬ 
form movement unprecedented since Peter the Great created the 

35 A. Kireev, “Po povodu knigi o protoiereia E. K. Smirnova: ‘K staro-katolicheskomu 
voprosu.’ Pravoslaven li Intercommunion, predlagaemyi nam Staro-katolikami?” 
Bogoslovskii Viestnik 3 (May 1894). 

36 A. Kireev, “K starokatolicheskomu voprosu,” Bogoslovskii Viestnik 6 (February 1887). 

37 V. K. Sokolov, “Mozhno-li priznat zakonnost ierarkhii starokatolikov,” Bogoslovskii 
Viestnik 2 (April, 1893). 

38 V. A. Sokolov, “Pamiati A. A. Kirieeva,” Bogoslovskii Viestnik 3 (September 1911). 
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Holy Synod. From 1900 onward the Bogoslovskii Viestnik contin¬ 
ued to publish theology, literature, and philosophy, but it also 
began to take a somewhat more active role in the emerging push 
for Church reform. Pobedonostsevs health, and consequently his 
verve and influence, decreased markedly after the turn of the cen¬ 
tury. As his influence declined, a remarkably fresh and vigorous 
debate over administrative reform flowered. 

The frustrated history of Church reform from 1905 until 1917 
is well-documented. 39 The Church at the turn of the century was 
overwhelmed by its reliance on the state and by the bureaucratic mo¬ 
rass of the Synodal administration. By 1900 it had become sharply di¬ 
vided both from the mainstream intelligentsia 40 and from many of its 
own constituencies, especially the parish clergy and some academics 
within the ecclesiastical academies. The Church remained firmly 
under State control. The Synod often did little more than rubber 
stamp reports originating from the central administration. Bishop 
Nikon of Vladimir complained in 1905 that “in the Most Holy 
Synod a tiny part of the business... [is] reported to the Synod meeting, 
and the great bulk of the cases... [are] decided in the chancery and... 
[are] presented to the [ecclesiastical] members in their rooms, merely 
for signature.” 41 Professor P V. Verkhovskoi of the University of War¬ 
saw complained that Synod hierarchs knew nothing of Synod busi¬ 
ness until lay officials presented their reports. 42 The bureaucracy 
within the church administration was a horrible mess. Every act in 
the local church required a diocesan ukaz> whether to fix the church 
roof, perform a marriage, or even to ring bells for a vespers service. 43 

Discontent leading to reform discussions in the early 1900s 
was already visible in the 1890s. Discussions of the Churchs 

39 See Cunningham and Curtiss, from whom much of this summary is drawn 

40 See Christopher Read, Religion, Revolution and the Russian Intelligentsia, 
1900-1912 r/^Vekhi Debate and its Intellectual Background (New York Harper & 
Row, 1980) 

41 John Shelton Curtiss, Church and State in Russia The Last Years of the Empire, 
1900-1917 (New York Columbia University press, 1940), p 46 

42 Curtiss, p 47 

43 Curtiss, p 39 
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proper relation to the State and questions about the Patriarchate had 
surfaced in the Bogoslovskii Viestnik’s first year. 44 In the 1880s Profes¬ 
sor Ivantsov-Platonov complained of wide-spread corruption in the 
Church administration. “Experienced men know this; for each 
service there is an accepted price, determined by the nature of the 
service and by the position of the person interested in the case.” 45 

In 1901 Zinaida Gippius, Sergei Bulgakov, and professors (in¬ 
cluding the Rector) of the St. Petersburg Academy formed the Re¬ 
ligious Philosophical Society, a leading if short-lived organization 
pushing for Church renewal. While few of the Society’s partici¬ 
pants were actual theologians, all were passionately seeking a spiri¬ 
tual and administrative revival in the Church. Writing about the 
Society’s debates, Merezhkovskii reported, “Speeches were deliv¬ 
ered like prayers and prophecies. In the fiery atmosphere that was 
generated everything seemed possible. A miracle might take place 
at any moment—the barriers separating people might dissolve, 
disintegrate, and the unity might arise; the children might find 
their mother.” 46 More mundane but equally important questions 
were debated, especially concerns about the weight of Church bu¬ 
reaucracy and the Church’s reliance on the state. Both the secular 
and religious press, including the Bogoslovskii Viestnik , took an in¬ 
terest in the debates, which lasted until 1903, when Pobedonostsev 
brought them to an end. But the concerns raised by the Religious 
and Philosophical Society did not end with its closure. 

The Bogoslovskii Viestnik became a strong advocate of the re¬ 
form movement. Many early voices of reform, particularly in 
Moscow, were connected in one way or another with the journal. 
By the early 1900s the Moscow Theological Academy had devel¬ 
oped a reputation as an institution full of liberal views. In Febru¬ 
ary 1905, 154 students resolved to end their studies and go on 
strike. “Those who decided to ignore this call,” writes John Mori- 
son, “met such disapproval from some professors that they went 

44 Bogoslovskii Viestnik (August, 1892); (December, 1892) 

45 Curtiss., p. 59 

46 Florovsky, p. 252. 
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over to the side of the protesting majority.” 47 Although the Bogo¬ 
slovskii Viestnik certainly cannot be labeled a revolutionary peri¬ 
odical, it absorbed some of the spirit of its institution. 

Many of the discussions of Church reform in the Bogoslovskii 
Viestnik reflected the ideas of the journals early sponsor, Antonii 
Khrapovitskii. Khrapovitskii believed that Peter the Great’s aboli¬ 
tion of the Patriarchate was a monumental mistake. Reform, he 
believed, would come from a return to Russia’s Orthodox roots 
rather than from any sort of Reformation. True to the Slavophile 
tradition, Khrapovitskii remained a fierce opponent of Protestant¬ 
ism. Russia’s moral rebirth must come from within. 

Professor and Archpriest Ivantsov-Platonov of the Moscow 
Ecclesiastical Academy was another early voice for reform, and a 
regular contributor to the Bogoslovskii Viestnik. Ivantsov-Platonov, 
with Antonii Khrapovitskii’s encouragement, published pieces ad¬ 
vocating the restoration of the Patriarchate. Furious, Pobedonost- 
sev had him removed from his post at the Moscow Academy. 

A. S. Pavlov, another regular contributor to the Bogoslovskii Viest¬ 
nik , published an article in the February and March issues of 1902 ti¬ 
ded “The Relation of the Church to the State.” 48 In his article Pavlov 
had the audacity to compare current Church-State relations to those of 
pre-Christian Rome. Arguing for the historical validity of canonical 
rights, he maintained that Church power had been severely curtailed 
under the Synod. Pavlov examined Justinian’s writings and offered 
them as a guide for Church-State relations. Canon law, he said, must al¬ 
ways take precedence over secular law should the two conflict. Looking 
to ancient Kievan and Muscovite Russia for examples of right relations 
between Church and State, Pavlov decreed that the Church alone 
should decide administrative and doctrinal matters. 49 

47 John Morison, “The Church Schools and Seminaries in the Russian Revolution of 
1905-06.” In Geoffrey Hosking, ed., Church , Nation , and State in Russia and 
Ukraine (New York: St. Martin’s, 1991), p. 206. 

48 Pavlov, A. S. “Otnoshenie Tserkvi k gosudarstvu.” 1 (February, 1902): 215-224; 2 
(March, 1902): 436-457. 

49 Much of this discussion is summarized by James Cunningham in Vanquished Hope. 
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Ferment in the Bogoslovskii Viestnik continued. In December 
1902 Nikolai Zaozerskii (editor from 1909 to 1912) reviewed a 
widely-circulated pamphlet by Alexander Papkov, which argued 
that the Church should hold the same status as a legal person. Ap¬ 
proving of the pamphlets sentiments, Zaozerskii lamented the 
current state of the parish, and suggested many ideas later taken up 
in the pre-conciliar discussions of 1905-1906. 50 

Bogoslovskii Viestnik was not alone among religious journals in 
publishing the emerging debates. A debate over monasticism, for 
example, erupted in 1902 among three journals, the Dushepoleznoe 
Chtenie y Bogoslovskii Viestnik , and the Sankt Petersburgskiia Viedo - 
mosti. Cunningham describes the debate as “a bitter exchange be¬ 
tween various monks, professors and priests... [in which little] 
mutual respect or love befitting members of the church was shown.” 
Although the exchange “resolved nothing,” 51 it illustrates the pres¬ 
sing and vociferous ideas for reform that were beginning to emerge. 

Taken together, these writings, in Cunninghams words “spear¬ 
headed an upswell of pressure for reform of the church, both in ec¬ 
clesiastical and secular circles. The demand rose from 1900-1901 to 
a crest in 1905-1906 and remained a continuing concern in the 
years before World War I.” 52 

By December 1904, Nicholas II issued a decree on religious 
equality for all citizens. The Council of Ministers appointed a 
committee to study the practical implementation of the Tsars de¬ 
cree. Count Witte, while approving of the new freedoms, feared 
for the position of the Orthodox Church in the newly tolerant at¬ 
mosphere. With the approval of Antonii, Metropolitan of St. Pe¬ 
tersburg, Witte announced his intention to reform relations 
between Church and State, with an eye toward increasing the 

50 Nikolai Zaozerskii, “Zamiechaniia k proektu pravoslavnago prikhodskogo uprav- 
leniia. (Po povodu broshiury: A. Papkov: neobkhodimost obnovleniia pravo¬ 
slavnago tserkovno-obshchestvennago stroia; Spb 1902).” Bogoslovskii Viestnik 3 
(October, 1902): 200-216. 

51 Cunningham, Vanquished Hope , p. 76. 

52 Cunningham, Vanquished Hope , pp. 62-70. 
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strength of the Russian Orthodox Church. Discussions were to 
begin in March of 1905, but Pobedonostsev, sensing his diminish¬ 
ing influence, made a final appeal to the Tsar, asking that any such 
discussions be held in the Synod rather than in other committees. 
The Tsar agreed. 

The Synod met in March of 1905. Pobedonostsev, however, 
was too ill to attend. In his absence the attending bishops, in a move 
that surprised many, voted to petition the Tsar for a Church Coun¬ 
cil. Nicholas agreed. Pobedonostsev, defeated and ill, resigned. 

Nicholas II authorized the Metropolitans of Kiev, Moscow, 
and St. Petersburg to prepare for the Council; the Synod set dis¬ 
cussions for January 14th, 1906. The Council was to include bish¬ 
ops, professors from academies and universities, plus 
representatives from parochial clergy and prominent laymen. A 
wide range of views were to be represented. The Slavophile Aleksei 
Khomiakov, A. A. Kireev (who sought reunification with Old 
Catholics), and Paul Mansurov (who worked for closer relations 
with the Anglican Church) were all invited. 53 

Byway of preparation the Synod sent questionnaires to all di¬ 
ocesan bishops, asking them to comment on everything from parish 
schools and the administration of Church property, to missionary 
work and the composition of the Church Council. The replies, or 
Otzyvy f Reports ) indicated strong and wide-spread sentiment for re¬ 
form. Reviving parish life proved to be a key concern of most re¬ 
spondents. Antonii of Volhynia declared that the Russian parish 
could best be compared to a person suffering from typhus. 55 Many 
respondents wished to release parish priests from police duty. Views 
were mixed over the restoration of the electoral system for appoint¬ 
ments of clergy. Opinions varied on the composition of the Coun¬ 
cil. Many respondents, including the Metropolitans of St. 

53 Nicholas Zernov, The Russian Religious Renaissance of the Twentieth Century (Lon¬ 
don* Darton, Longman & Todd, 1963), p. 81. 

54 Zernov’s work provides a concise summary of the survey results, culled from the 
Opinions of Diocesan Bishops 

55 Zernov, p. 74. 
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Petersburg, Moscow, and Kiev, wanted priests and laymen to serve 
on the Council, while mpre conservative churchmen argued for 
limiting the Council to bishops. Most believed in restoring the Pa¬ 
triarchate. Worries about the social conditions of peasants figured 
prominently in some responses. Concerns over public worship 
surfaced. Some agonized over new developments in theology (or 
the lack thereof), while others worried about the state of the theo¬ 
logical academies themselves. Many argued for further adapting 
Church Slavonic text to the spoken word, while a minority wished 
for the vernacular. Other suggestions including everything from 
shortening church services to providing more seats in churches. 

Many of these issues had already appeared in the Bogoslovskii Viest- 
nik; the journal now continued the discussions with a new fervor. Dur¬ 
ing the pre-conciliar meetings the Bogoslovskii Viestnik weighed in 
ffequendy on the issues under consideration. Nikolai Zaozerskii (who 
later became the journals editor) published “What is the Orthodox 
Parish, and What Should it Be?” 56 ; “The District-Metropolitan Gov¬ 
ernment” 57 ; “The Fundamentals of the Desired Beginning for the 
Russian Church of the Reestablished Patriarchate” 58 ; and “The 
Project of the Organization of Church Arrangement on the Begin¬ 
nings of the Patriarchate-Council Forum.” 59 Antonii Khrapovitskii 
set forth his already well-know views in “The First Reports of the 
Holy Government Synod.” 60 Aksakov replied to Zaozerskii in “The 
All-Church Council and the Election Principle in the Church.” 

56 Nikolai Zaozerskii, “Chto est’ Pravoslavnyi Prikhod, i chem on dolzhen byt’?” Bogo¬ 
slovskii Viestnik 3 (November, 1911): 523-562; 3 (December 1911): 653-687. 

57 Nikolai Zaozerskii, “Okruzhno-mitropolich’e upravlenie.” Bogoslovskii Viestnik 1 
(January, 1906): 131-133. 

58 Nikolai Zaozerskii, “Osnovanyia nachala zhelatePnago dlia Russkoi Tserkvi 
uchrezhdeniia Patriarshestva.” Bogoslovskii Viestnik 3 (January, 1905): 625-657. 

59 Nikolai Zaozerskii, “Proekt organizatsii tserkovnago ustroistva na nachalakh 
patriarshe-sobornoi formy.” Bogosbvskii Viestnik 1 (January, 1906): 124-144. 

60 Antonii Kharpovitskii. “Pervaiia Dokladnaia zapiska Sviateishemu PravitePstvuiu- 
shchemu Sinodu.” Bogoslovskii Viestnik 3 (December, 1905): 698-710. 

61 Nikolai Aksakov. “Vsetserkovnyi Sobor i vybornoe nachalo v Tserkvi. Ot gruppy 
Peterburgskikh Sviashchennikov. Otvet na zapiski Antoniia, Ep. Volinskago.” Bo¬ 
goslovskii Viestnik , 3 (December 1905): 711-777. 
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The Commission formally began its work on March 8, 1906, 
and ran through December 13. It broke into seven sections, focus¬ 
ing on 1) the composition of the Council, 2) diocesan reorganiza¬ 
tion and the establishment of Metropolitan provinces, 3) 
ecclesiastical courts, divorce, and mixed marriage, 4) the parish, 
Church schools, and the participation of clergy in secular move¬ 
ments, 5) theological schools, 6) Old Believers, and 7) sects. 62 
Many of these topics had appeared in the Bogoslovskii Viestnik's 
pages during the previous fifteen years. 

As if heeding Alexei Lebedevs 1906 call for a Patriarch (pub¬ 
lished the following year in Bogoslovskii Viestnik 63 ), the Commis¬ 
sion agreed on the need to restore the Patriarchate, although it also 
stated that a Council should be convened regularly and serve as the 
supreme head of the Church. The Commission also recommended 
two types of ecclesiastical schools, one for general education and 
open to sons of priests with no plans for ordination, and another for 
any academically qualified students desiring ordination. 

Unfortunately, the proposals never met with the Tsar s full ap¬ 
proval. Nicholas II, fearful of revolution, delayed convening the 
Council. Yet the Ecclesiastical Commission of the State Duma con¬ 
tinued to press for the Council; several Duma members, including 
Vladimir Lvov and Father I. V Titov lobbied for legislation granting 
the Church autonomy. But this was a reactionary time, and Nicholas 
proved ever more fearful of proposals hinting of reform. Nicholas’ re¬ 
actionary tendencies filtered down. In 1908, for example, Antonii 
Khrapovitskii (father of the Bogoslovskii Viestnik and once a strong 
voice for reform) recommended that two-thirds to three-fourths of 
students be dismissed when he became inspector-general at Kiev 
Theological Academy. 64 Father Titov, who lobbied in the Duma for 
Church independence, lost his professorship. Other reform-minded 
hierarchs lost influence when they began to oppose Rasputins 

62 Zernov, p. 81. 

63 Alexei Lebedev, “Zachem by nam nuzhen Patriarkh? Iz universitetskikh lektsii 1906 
g.” Bogoslovskii Viestnik, 1 January 1907): 1-59. 

64 Cunningham, Vanquished Hope , p. 320. 
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growing influence. Attacks on Old Believers resumed, and many 
Uniate Churches were transferred to the Orthodox Church. 

Pressure for a Council never ceased entirely. In 1912 the 
Synod appointed another Commission, the “Preconciliar Consul¬ 
tation” {Predsobornoe Soveshchanie ), which met until 1916. By 
1915 the Budget Commission of the Duma was criticizing admin¬ 
istrative problems in the Church. The Bogoslovskii Viestnik con¬ 
tinued its advocacy, and the Council finally convened in 1917; but 
by then it was too late. After the February revolution the Provi¬ 
sional Government declared that all Council decisions would 
need its approval, and that the Holy Synod would remain until the 
government could approve a new Church structure. The Bolshe¬ 
viks, of course, brought everything to a halt. The Council had its 
final meetings in the summer of 1918; it was forced to disband in 
September, though not before electing a Patriarch. 65 

Although the reform movement ended in tragedy in 1918, 
and the period from 1906 to 1917 was overseen by a cautious Tsar 
fearful of change, the period was not a barren one for the Church 
by any means. A new statute on the academies in 1910 (amended 
in 1912) provided for an increase in academic chairs and teaching 
faculty, the introduction of seminars, and new subjects including 
the history of Byzantine and Slavic Churches. Georges Florovsky 
has argued that from 1900 onward, “an undoubted elevation of 
spiritual life can be observed in the ecclesiastical academies. Theo¬ 
logical literature also experienced a revival, although more in the 
form of new scholarly books than in the appearance of new ideas [a 
statement hard to accept in the face of articles published in Bogo¬ 
slovskii Viestnik and other theological journals of the time].” 
Nevertheless, Florovsky goes on to say that “This scholarship, 
however, is a convincing indication of theological sensitivity and 
attentiveness, a testimony to the growth of theological culture, 

65 For a history of the Church and the reform movement in 1917 and 1918 see James 
Cunningham, “The Orthodox Church and the Russian Revolution,” Modern Greek 
Studies Yearbook 7 (1991): 169-215. 

66 Florovsky, p. 266. 
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particularly in the realm of church history. Not only was new ma¬ 
terial collected, but a new synthesis was being prepared.” 67 

The Bogoslovskii Viestnik covered all manner of theological 
topics in the early 20 th century. Given its wide variety of interests, 
and the widely varying views that appeared in its pages, it is diffi¬ 
cult to label the journal beyond calling it pro-reform, and 
uniquely Russian-Orthodox. As mentioned earlier, the late 1800s 
and early 1900s witnessed a distinct movement for developing a 
uniquely Russian theology. The Bogoslovskii Viestnik’s prime con¬ 
tributors, for the most part, subscribed squarely to this philoso¬ 
phy. But the contributors certainly were not a homogeneous 
group. Again, Georges Florovsky s description of the period serves 
as an apt description of the Bogoslovskii Viestnik : “A great deal was 
accomplished during that period, and the tempo of events was 
rather quick. Yet the time was a troubled, bifurcated, and anxious 
one. The historian must constantly note contradictions and dis¬ 
crepancies. But it was not a dormant period—on the contrary, it 
was a time of an exalted excitability.” 

Much of the theological writing in the Bogoslovskii Viestnik 
was well informed by theological developments in the West, par¬ 
ticularly in Germany. Karl Felmy has written a fascinating critique 
of German Protestant interests and influences within the Bogo - 
slovskii Viestnik’s pages. 69 Felmy argues, for example, thatKagarovs 
articles in Bogoslovskii Viestnik offer a remarkably unbiased perspec¬ 
tive on German theology. Indeed, Kagarovs “attention to German 
Protestant theology stands in direct contrast to the relative disregard 
of Russian Orthodox theology by Protestant Germany...” 70 Felmy 
takes Georges Florovsky to task for not recognizing the “various 
courageous discussions” with Western theology in Russian religious 
academic journals such as the Bogoslovskii Viestnik > and suggests that 

67 Florovsky, p. 266-267. 

68 Florovsky, p. 228. 

69 Karl Christian Felmy, “Die Auseinandersetzung mit der Westlichen Theologie in 
den Russischen Theologischen Zeitschriften zu Beginn des 20. Jahrhunderts,” 
Zeitschrift fur Kirchengeschichte 94 (1983): 66-82. 

70 Felmy, p. 66. 
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the Bogoslovskii Viestnik offered an unprecedented dialogue among 
different denominations. The Bogoslovskii Viestnik regularly re¬ 
viewed many of the most important German Protestant works on 
Church History. A few examples include Adolf Harnack’s Militia 
Christi (Christian Militia) W. Schmidts Zur Echtheitsfrage des 
Nicaeno-Constantinopoitanum (On the Question of Legitimacy of 
Nicaeno-Constantinople)J 2 Heinrich Denifle’s Luther und Luther- 
turn in derErsten EntwicklungG biography of Luther), 73 and Rein¬ 
hold Seeberg’s Die Kirche in Deutschland im 19 Jh. (The Church in 
Germany in the 19th Century) . 74 Although the Bogoslovskii Viestnik 
argued against the more liberal tendencies of contemporary Prot¬ 
estant thought, it was usually happy to embrace German Protes¬ 
tant diatribes against Catholicism. And while the Bogoslovskii 
Viestnik rarely had much good to say about the Reformation, the 
contributor Svietlov had argued that Russians could embrace new 
Lutheran theologians such as Franz Delitzsch, Friedrich Stahl, 
Richard Rothe, Heinrich Thiersch, and the theoreticians Wilhelm 
Schmidts, Isaak Dorners, and Hermann Wangemanns. 75 Bogo¬ 
slovskii Viestnik contributors strove to remain true to Orthodoxy, 
but they were more interested in inter-denominational dialogue 
than most Orthodox hierarchs of the time. 

To provide a sense of the diverse topics covered by the Bogoslovskii 
Viestnik during this time, following is a select (and mostly random) 
list of topics covered in the second half of the journals life: doctrine of 
atonement; peasant unrest under Alexander I; the thought of Kon¬ 
stantin Leont’ev; the apostle Pauls message to the Romans; mathe¬ 
matical proof of Gods existence; a history of canonization; a history 
of the Papacy; the limits of gnosticism; academic folklore; Mendel- 
ism; the religious philosophy of Fichte; the question of life on Mars; 

71 N. Sakharov, Bogosbvskii Viestnik (October, 1905): 357-360 

72 A. P. Lebedev “O nashem simvole very (Razsmotrenie i reshenie uchenym protes- 
tantom odnogo vazhnago v istorii pravoslaviia voprosa,” Bogoslovskii Viestnik (Janu¬ 
ary 1902): 40-66; (February, 1902):266-298. 

73 Bogosbvskii Viestnik (February, 1905): 428-434. 

74 Bogosbvskii Viestnik (July-August, 1904): 570-587. 

75 Felmy, p. 78. 
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the organization of ecclesiastical schools; philosophy of death and 
resurrection; history of the liturgy; Church archaeology; the relig¬ 
ious and moral philosophy of Francis Bacon; mythology; teleol¬ 
ogy of neo-Lamarckism; a history of the struggle against 
drunkenness; Babylon and the Bible, Hindu asceticism in the 
pre-Buddhist period; Feuerbach and Kant; contemporary France; 
Arianism; ancient church mysticism; Christian marriage; Sophia 
(wisdom); Jewish names and their religious-historical signifi¬ 
cance; Egyptology; a history of Saint Augustine before his bap¬ 
tism; Greek monasteries in southern Italy during the Norman era; 
the Constantinople Council of867; the “crisis” in German Protes¬ 
tantism; the Church in Vladimir Solov’evs poetry; Hellenism; 
Goethe and Christianity; the “tragedy” of the intelligentsia “soul”; 
a critique of Marx’s economic theories; Christianity in the Roman 
Empire; the Far East; and Church-State relations. 


Whom did the Bogoslovskii Viestnik publish, and what did its 

contributors believe? All of the journal’s editors were academics. 

They included: 

Professor Pavel Gorskii-Platonov (1892-March 1893) 
Professor Vasilii Sokolov (June 1893- ?) 76 
Professor A. A. Spasskii (? -February 1903) 77 
Professor I. V. Popov (March 1903-November 1906) 
Professor I. D. Andreev 78 (December 1906-October 1907) 
Professor A. I. Pokrovskii (November 1907—August 1909) 
Dotsent A. P. Orlov (September 1909—October 1909) 
Professor N. A. Zaozerskii (November 1909-October 1912) 
Professor P. A. Florenskii (November 1912—December 1917?) 

76 The Proavoslavnaia Bogoslovskaia Entsiklopedia indicates that Sokolov started in 
April of 1893, but he does not show up in the Bogoslovskii Viestnik s table of contents 
under “editor” until June of 1893. 

77 During this period Bogoslovskii Viestnik inexplicably ceased publishing the editor’s 
name in the table of contents. I could determine only that Spasskii replaced Sok¬ 
olov sometime between January of 1898 and August of 1899. 

78 An early bibliographical note on Andreev can be found in the Pravoslavnaia Bogo¬ 
slovskaia Entsiklopediia. 
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The journal published no official editorial policy and con¬ 
tained no formal editorial section. Although it often published 
pronouncements from Church hierarchs and officials within the 
Moscow Theological Academy, it accommodated a wide-range of 
thinkers. The following notes on several contributors should pro¬ 
vide a sense of the diverse (at times radically diverse) thinkers 
found in the journals pages. 72 

V A. Sokolov, one of Russia’s most prolific scholars of European re¬ 
ligious history, contributed a great many articles to the journal. Sokolov 
wrote his masters thesis on the Reformation in England.\ and completed 
his doctoral dissertation, Hierarchy of the English Episcopal Church , in 
1897. His articles on religion in England included “Thomas Cramer, 
Archbishop of Canterbury,” “English Pilgrims in the Middle East,” 
“The White Clergy of Catholic England,” “Hermits of Catholic Eng¬ 
land,” and “Elizabeth Tudor, Queen of England.” His interests, how¬ 
ever, extended further: to other religious questions in Western Europe 
(“The Participation of 16th Century German Protestant Princes in the 
Affairs of the Religions-Moral Education of the People” and “On the 
Influence of Christianity on European Society”), America (“Creeds of 
American Old Catholics”), China (“The Parliament of Religion in 
China”), ancient Greece (“Influence of Christianity in Greco-Roman 
Legislation”), and the Islamic world (“Christianity and Islam”). 80 

Maksim Tareev (1866-1934), on the other hand, focused pri¬ 
marily on Russian Orthodoxy. 81 Yet he supported much of his 
work with Western theology, and became a “radical” dissenter from 
the strain of moral theology gaining strength in Russia. 82 His theol¬ 
ogy concentrated on the dignity of man via his status as a son of God. 

79 Good biographies of Church leaders and professors in the Ecclesiastical Academies from 
this era are difficult to come by in any language. The Pravoslavnaia Bogoslovskaia Entsik- 
lopediia is useful, but only for names beginning with letters from the first half of the alpha¬ 
bet. The Bogoslovskii Viestniks obituaries are useful for those academics who died during 
the journal’s existence. In addition to these sources, I borrowed a great deal from Georges 
Florovsky’s Ways of Russian Theology , and, to a much lesser extent, Edward Thaden’s Con¬ 
servative Nationalism in Nineteenth Century Russia, a prosopographical work. 

80 Entsikhpedicheskii Slovar, s. v. “Sokolov (Vasilii Aleksandrovich. 1851 g.).” 

81 See Florovsky’s discussion ofTareev in Chapter VII, ff om which this summary is adapted. 

82 Felmy, pp. 79-80. 
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Christianity’s entire meaning, for Tareev, is found in faith (a rather 
Protestant emphasis) and submission to God, which allows the 
Christian to overcome temptation. Unlike many theologians writ¬ 
ing in Bogoslovskii Viestnik , Tareev had little interest in the historical 
underpinnings of Orthodox theology, even though he served as chair 
of moral theology at the Moscow Theological Academy. Florovsky, in 
fact, speaks of the “radical antihistoricism” of his thought. Tareev in¬ 
stead found meaning in the experience of “symbols” within the Gos¬ 
pels (e.g., Christs self-renunciation and his sacrifice); symbols in 
Tareev’s thought seem to overshadow temporal reality. Reality is sec¬ 
ondary in Christ, who replaces temporality with Christian love. 

Although the Bogoslovskii Viestnik published doctrinal debates, 
Tareev had little use for dogmatics or doctrine. He wrote, “Theology’s 
past was a time of the undivided sway of dogmatics... theology’s fu¬ 
ture shall unfurl beneath the banner of the subjective method of relig¬ 
ious philosophy, the ethical-mystical study of Christianity.” 83 Nor 
did he have much use for the Patristic tradition, an obsession for 
many of the Bogoslovskii Viestniks contributors. “The teaching of the 
Holy Fathers,” wrote Tareev, “is entirely gnostic... The literature of 
the Holy Fathers served as a means for the transmission of a foreign, 
nationalistic Greek, collapsed, gnostic-ascetic worldview and under¬ 
standing of life into our culture... Gnosticism and asceticism [are] the 
sworn enemies of the Russian genius... Byzantine asceticism poisoned 
our will and disfigured our entire history.” 84 

V. V. Rozanov (1856-1919) was a rather radical character. Al¬ 
though he appeared only three times in the Bogoslovskii Viestniks 
pages, 85 his appearances reflect the journal’s willingness to be asso¬ 
ciated with unorthodox thinkers. There is perhaps no greater sign 
of Rozanov’s extreme thought than the vehemence with which Flo¬ 
rovsky attacks him in Ways of Russian Theology . A highly creative 

83 Florovsky, p. 218. 

84 Florovsky, p. 220. 

85 See, for example, V. V. Rozanov, “Iz tserkovnoi i obshchestvennoi zhizni. Vpechat- 
lieniia mirianina,” Bogoslovskii Viestnik 1 (March, 1913): 41. V. V. Rozanov, 
“Soderzhanie i prostranstvo zapoviedi: ‘ne preliubodieistvui’ (Po povodu zamiechanii 
P. V. Tikhomirova),” Bogoslovskii Viestnik , 1 (March, 1905): 518-541. 
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thinker, Rozanov wrote that from childhood he was “swallowed 
up by his imagination. >>86 His thought showed the influence of 
secular writers, particularly Hegel, and less-than-orthodox Chris¬ 
tian writers such as Dostoevskii, Gogol, and Leont’ev. 

One of Rozanovs essays, the “Esthetic Understanding of His¬ 
tory,” neatly described his conception of the world. For Rozanov, 
esthetics were primary, above the theology, dogmatics, or doc¬ 
trinal disputes that interested other contributors. His conception 
of Christianity as a collection of legends, songs, and naturalistic 
romanticism is neatly summarized in the title of a 1902 essay de¬ 
livered to the Religious-Philosophical Meetings: “A-Dogmatic 
Theology.” Rozanov could be highly critical of Christianity, term¬ 
ing it variously a “culture of funerals,” “nihilism” (in Apocalypse of 
Our Times), and, in TemnyiLik {The Dark Face), “mortifying.” 87 

Compared to Rozanov, Vladimir Solov’ev might seem posi¬ 
tively tame. An outstanding religious thinker, Solov’ev wrote very 
little for the Bogoslovskii Viestnik, but the journal took an interest 
in him, publishing parts of his correspondence under the editor¬ 
ship of S. M. Solov’ev. 88 Unlike some of the more radically conser¬ 
vative writers who merited the Bogoslovskii Viestniks attention 
(Konstantin Leont’ev in particular), Solov’ev took a moderate 
view of relations with the West. He defined these views in his po¬ 
lemic against Danilevskii’s Russia and Europe, attacking xenopho¬ 
bia, notions of national superiority, and intolerance. Thus, 
although Solov’ev believed in Russia’s unique role in the world, 
and is now considered by some a conservative nationalist, his na¬ 
tionalism is far less jingoistic and intolerant than that of some 
other conservative nationalists of the era. He was good friends 
with Tolstoi, perhaps as good an indication as any of his distaste 
for saber-rattling Christianity. 

86 Florovsky, p. 241. Most of the biographical information on Rozanov is culled from 
Florovsky. 

87 Florovsky, p, 242. 

88 Vladimir Solov’ev, “Slovo na den pominoveniia pochivshikh nastavnikov M. D. Akade- 
mii,” 3 (November 1912): 449. Vladimir Solov’ev, “Pis’ma Vladimira Solov’eva k bratu 
Mikhailu,” Soobshchil S. M. Solov’ev, (September 1915): 41; (January 1916): 3 
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Solov’ev was greatly fascinated with the Antichrist, believing that 
the majority of the populace would fall victim to his seductive influ¬ 
ence. (. Bogoslovskii Viestnik published a rash of articles on the Anti¬ 
christ early in its history.) Like many contributors to the journal, 
Solov ev possessed wide-ranging interests, dabbling in the philosophy 
of art, journalism, and the classics, and undertaking a translation of 
Plato late in life. He was a member of the ‘skeptics of the Neva,” and 
argued with followers of the Slavophiles (about whom the Bogo¬ 
slovskii Viestnik often published). Solov’ev was fascinated with, if cau¬ 
tious of, occultism and magic. Pavel Florenskii—under whose 
editorship Solov’evs letters were published—was influenced strongly 
by Solov’ev’s concept of “unity,” and “Sophia.” 

Like other philosophers that the Bogoslovskii Viestnik published, 
Solov’ev caught the interest of many outside the Church and even 
outside Christianity. Students who admired Blok were struck by the 
mystical and poetic sides of Solov’ev. His rather odd mix of poetry, 
theology, and mysticism made him appealing to the unchurched, to¬ 
ward whom the Bogoslovskii Viestnik at times seemed to be reaching. 

The mere fact that the Bogoslovskii Viestnik published a given 
thinker did not always indicate the journal’s support for that 
thinker’s views; it was often willing to disseminate views with 
which its writers and editors did not agree. S. M. Solov’ev, who 
edited Vladimir Solov’ev’s letters for Bogoslovskii Viestnik , was 
himself critical of his subject, complaining in a biography that 
Vladimir Solov’ev “fell victim to his own mystical freedom and 
was carried away by a whirlwind of magic.” 

V. F. Ern 90 was one of the more prolific contributors to Bogo¬ 
slovskii Viestnik , writing about socialism, the theosophy of the Ital¬ 
ian philosopher Rosmini, and Christian Rome . 91 He was a 

89 Florovsky, p. 245. 

90 Biographical information adapted from Florovsky. 

91 V. Ern, “Sotsializm i obshchee mirovozzrienie,” (September, 1907): 35. V. Ern, 
“Otkrovenie v grozie i burie,” (October, 1907): 282. V. Ern, “Ob izuchenii filosofii 
Rozmini,” (October, 1913): 381. V. Ern, “Ocherkteosofii Rozmini,” (July-August, 
1914): 535; (September, 1914): 119. V. Ern, “Pis’maokhristianskomRimie,” (No¬ 
vember, 1912): 561; (December, 1912): 760; (January, 1913): 104; (September, 
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contentious fellow, a trait much in evidence in his Bogoslovskii Vi- 
estnik articles; he does not so much discuss Italian philosophy as at¬ 
tack it. Like many other contributors to the journal, Ern believed 
that the Orthodox Church provided the true answers for Russian 
spiritual life, and thus sought to create a distinctly Russian spiritual¬ 
ity. However, he was much more vehement in his condemnation of 
the West than Solov’ev and many others, arguing that the Orthodox 
Church alone offered a reality ignored by the transitory and illusive 
thought of the West. Ern despised psychologism, a movement he 
believed was linked to the Reformation. Ontologism, which stood 
in opposition to psychologism, could be found only in the Eastern 
Church and through the writings of the Eastern Fathers. 

Konstantin Leont'ev was probably the most reactionary figure 
to garner the Bogoslovskii Viestniks attention. The journal re¬ 
printed an earlier essay (Leont’ev died in 1891) and published col¬ 
lections of his letters over the course of many issues. 92 The 
Bogoslovskii Viestniks interest in Leont’ev demonstrates an interest 
both in creative intellectual thought and a tolerance of sometimes 
bizarre ideas. Leont’ev believed that man could reach a high stage 
of development only through esthetics, yet found that the pursuit 
of esthetics often clashed with the necessity of spiritual salvation, 
available only through the Church. He resolved this conflict by 
urging a “transcendental fear of God” to counterbalance esthetic 
strivings and transform them into salvation. 93 His interest in es¬ 
thetics and in righteous fear was shared by other contributors, but 
never in this rather unusual combination. 

To a degree Leont’ev’s concept of “Byzantinism” reflected the 

1913): 77. V. Em, “Priroda mysli,” (May, 1913): 107; (March, 1913): 500; (April, 
1913): 803; (February, 1914): 342; (January, 1914): 154. V. Ern, “Spor o psikholo- 
gize v itaTlianskoi filosofiii,” (April, 1914): 745; (May, 1914): 48. 

92 “Chetyre pis’ma s Afona. (1872 goda). Predislovie Avtora.” (November, 1912): 
462; (December, 1912): 689. “Pis’ma K. N. Leont’eva k Anatoliiu Aleksandrovu.” 
(April, 1914): 771; (June 1914): 275; (January, 1915): 1; (December, 1914): 882; 
(March 1914): 450. “O Bogoslovstvovanii Mirian.” (January, 1913): 1. 

93 The Modem Encyclopedia of Russian and Soviet History, s. v. “Leont’ev, Konstantin 
Nikolaevich (1831-1891).” 
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Bogoslovskii Viestniks interest in Church history, and in secular and 
religious history in general. But Leont’evs commitment to absolute 
autocracy (some would say dictatorship) ran contrary to the writ¬ 
ings of many other thinkers in the journals pages (see for example 
the countless debates over Church-State relations). Leont’evs loath¬ 
ing for any form of cosmopolitanism stands squarely in the face of 
the journal’s curious and often intelligent (if not always sympa¬ 
thetic) engagement with Western European philosophy, religion, 
and literature. Leont’ev was “haunted” by Vladimir Solov’ev’s state¬ 
ment that “Russian civilization is a European civilization.” 94 

Leont’ev was, as Edward Thaden writes, “particularly scornful 
of the type of optimistic and humanitarian Christianity preached 
by Dostoevskii at the Pushkin commemoration in Moscow in 
1880. He strongly felt that Dostoevskii’s praise was dissociated 
from the traditional context of the teachings of the Orthodox 
Church.” 95 Others in Bogoslovskii Viestnik were more eager to 
argue for just such a humanitarian Christianity. Leont’ev’s argu¬ 
ments against universal education ran contrary to the more liberal 
educational views of other authors in the journal. Thus the jour¬ 
nal’s interest in Leont’ev demonstrates a tolerance that editors 
were willing to extend even to intolerant thinkers. 

Pavel Florenskii served as Bogoslovskii Viestniks editor from 
1912. His wide-ranging interests, unconventional theology, and 
tolerance for diverse views make him perhaps the journal’s quin¬ 
tessential editor. Florenskii was a renaissance man. He studied 
mathematics in Moscow before joining the Ecclesiastical Acad¬ 
emy, 96 and he remained interested in the sciences throughout his 

94 Edward Thaden, Conservative Nationalism in Nineteenth-Century Russia (Seattle; 
University ofWashington, 1964), p. 175. 

95 Thaden, p. 171. 

96 Perhaps the best short, biographical essay is by two of Florenskii’s grandsons, Hegumen 
Andronik and Pavel Asilevich Florenskii, “Pavel Florenskii,” Soviet Studies in Literature 
26 (Spring 1990): 63-77. Trans, by Kim Braithwaite from Literatumaia Gazeta 49 (No¬ 
vember 30, 1988): 5. Discussions of Florenskii can also be found in Nicholas Zernov, 
The Russian Religious Renaissance of the Twentieth Century (London: Darton, Longman 
& Todd, 1963); Georges Florovsky, Ways of Russian Theology, trans. Robert Nichols, 
vol. 5 and 6 of The Collected Works of Georges Fbrovsky (Belmont, MA: Biicherver- 
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life, serving as theoretical physicist for the State Plan for the Elec¬ 
trification of Russia after the revolution. Like many other con¬ 
tributors, Florenskii consciously distanced his theology from the 
West. His commitment to his Russian homeland expressed itself 
firmly, and tragically, when he chose not to emigrate after the revo¬ 
lution; beginning in 1928 Florenskii spent most of his life in con¬ 
centration camps and Siberian exile. 

Florenskii s theology reflects many influences and is difficult 
to classify. He wrote, “My studies in mathematics and physics led 
me to acknowledge the formal possibility of the existence of the 
theoretical foundations of a religious worldview common to all 
humankind (the idea of discreteness and the theory of functions 
number).” 97 Yet despite his interest in theoretical science, Floren¬ 
skii s theology was, in his own words, one of “living religious expe¬ 
rience, as the sole legitimate means of understanding dogmas.” 98 
Florenskii was thoroughly committed to the Orthodox Church 
despite his interest in occultism and magic. Like most other con¬ 
tributors, he remained somewhat distant from social issues. Bul¬ 
gakov wrote that “at a time when the whole country was raving 
about revolution, and even in church circles church political or¬ 
ganizations [sic ]—however ephemeral—came into being one after 
another, Father Pavel remained aloof from them, whether because 
of his general indifference to worldly affairs or because the voice of 
eternity generally resounded more strongly for him than the call of 
temporality.” 99 

At the Moscow Theological Academy Florenskii taught 
courses on ancient philosophy, Kant, and the philosophy of relig¬ 
ion and culture. Interested primarily in the problem of conver¬ 
sion, Florenskii is best known for his somewhat mystical theology, 
first outlined in The Pillar and Ground of the Truth. {The Pillarwas 

triebsanstalt, 1987); and Michael Azkoul, “Introduction to Russian Neo- 

Christianity: Pavel Florenskii,” The Patristic and Byzantine Review 8 (1989): 101-122. 

97 Andronik and Florenskii, p. 63. 

98 Andronik and Florenskii, p. 63. 

99 Andronik and Florenskii, p. 66-67. 
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influenced by Vladimir Solov’evs doctrine of “total unity,” So¬ 
phia. 10 °) According to Nicolas Zernov, “Florenskii’s book not only 
revolutionized theological thinking, it did the same to the style 
and appearance of religious publications... [dispensing with] a 
dull cover, prosaic print, and dry language...” 101 This style, both 
literary and typographical, is evident in the Bogoslovskii Viestnik 
during his tenure as editor. 

Florenskii was hardly an “orthodox” Orthodox Christian. Mi¬ 
chael Azkoul has titled an article on Florenskii’s thought, “Intro¬ 
duction to Russian Neo-Christianity.” 102 Georges Florovsky’s 
strident critique of Florenskii also provides some evidence of the 
suspicion he generated among more conservative Orthodox theo¬ 
logians. Florovsky charges that Florenskii’s theology ignored 
Christ, that Florenskii “was possessed by the fatal poison of ro¬ 
manticism,” and that he succumbed to an “esthetic seduction.” 
“Florenskii did not proceed from the depths of Orthodoxy. In the 
Orthodox world he remained a stranger.” 103 

Florenskii himself remained true to the Church, and a firm be¬ 
liever in the unique position of Orthodoxy in Russia. But he 
clearly stretched the boundaries of traditional theology and toyed 
with the edges of the Christian tradition. He was just the sort of 
person to edit the Bogoslovskii Viestnik. 

❖ ♦> ♦> 

The above discussions should indicate the difficulty of defin¬ 
ing the character the Bogoslovskii Viestnik . Nevertheless, some gen¬ 
eral conclusions are in order. Throughout its life the Bogoslovskii 
Viestnik remained above all a theological journal. It is not surpris¬ 
ing, then, that it took a far greater interest in philosophy than in cur¬ 
rent events. It did, however, reflect non-theological debates. It was 
highly interested in the state of the Church at all levels, from the 

100 Great Soviet Encyclopedia, 3rd ed., s. v. “Florenskii, Pavel Aleksandrovich.” 

101 Zernov, p. 102 

102Michael Azkoul, “Introduction to Russian Neo-Christianity: Pavel Florenskii,” The 
Patristic and Byzantine Review 8 (1989): 101-122. 

103Florovsky, p. 278-280. 
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theological academies to small parish churches. Although the 
journal was an organ of the Moscow Theological Academy and 
published the Academy s business and pronouncements, there is 
no single, discernible Academy influence other than the freedom 
and scholasticism that rightly infuse a scholarly journal, and the 
liberal belief in reform than characterized segments of the 
Academy. 

Despite the controversy it generated, the Bogoslovskii Viestnik re¬ 
mained thoroughly Orthodox. It did print non-Orthodox thinkers, as 
well as some highly-creative—some would say scandalous—thought 
in the name of Orthodox theology. Clearly much of the Orthodox 
thought in the journals pages was heavily influenced by Protestant and 
secular sources. Yet the Bogoslovskii Yiesmik never strayed from its de 
facto mission of serving the Church and the Russian Orthodox relig¬ 
ion. The Church did not always want to be served in the way the Bogo¬ 
slovskii Viestnik believed best, but that is another issue. 

The journal rarely took stances on issues not already in circula¬ 
tion. When comparing the articles in Bogoslovskii Viestnik with the 
Otzyvy , for example, it is clear that the journals reform sentiments 
were widely shared among the lower hierarchy. If the Bogoslovskii 
Viestnik did not always reflect the views of the Synod, it did reflect 
the passions of many other churchmen. 

Much work remains to be done in the history of Russian Ortho¬ 
doxy and Church history from the 1890s to the Revolution. Yet the Bo¬ 
goslovskii Viestnik provides a bit of insight into the era, offering a 
glimpse of what was a vibrant time in Russian Orthodox thought. Ex¬ 
citing, controversial, passionate, crusading, and at times determinedly 
sober, the journal reflected a concern for and a commitment to a 
healthy, independent, and spiritually-effective Russian Orthodox 
Church. 
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Appendix A 

Index To The Bogoslovskii Viestnik, 1912-1917 104 


Author not available 

“Iz khoziaistvennoi istorii ‘Bog- 
oslovskago Viestnika za 25 liet.” 
Oct.-Dec. 1916, p. 616 

“K 50-lietiiu sviashchennosluzheniia 
sviatoi tserkvi Khristovoi Ioannikiia, 
Episkopa byvshago Arkhangelskago.” 
June 1914, p. 209 

“O Sviatoi Zemlie i Imperatorskom 
Pravoslavnom Palestinskom 
Obshchestvie.” 

March 1914, p. 618 

“Posviashchenie.” 

May 1912, p. 190 

“Protivniki khristianskago asketizma 
v zapadnoi tserkvi kontsa 
IV—nachala V vieka. (Tserkovno- 
istoricheskii ocherk).” 

September 1912, p. 38 

“Sluzhba Sofii Premudrosti Bozhii.” 
February 1912, p. 1 


“Tragediia Slavianstva.” 

January 1915, p. 46 

“Vo Khristie Saper. (K stolknoveniiu 
A. I. Gertsena i Preosviashchennago 
Ignatiia Brianchaninova).” 

February 1913, p. 195 

Obituary. “Pamiati Petra Ivanovicha 
Tsvietnova, Pochetnago Chlena i 
Zasluzhennago Ordinarnoga Profes- 
sora Moskovskoi Imperatorskoi Duk- 
hovnoi Akademii.” 

March 1914, p. 1 

Multiple Authors 

“Pis ma professorov Moskovskoi Duk- 
hovnoi Akademii; Dm. F. Go- 
lubinskago, A. F. Lavrova-Platonova 
(Arkhiepiskopa Litovskoga Aleksiia), 
V. D. Kudriavtseva, P. I. Gorskago- 
Platonova, E. E. Golubinskago, A. P. 
Lebedeva, N. I. Subbotina, A. F. Ka- 
sitsyna, P. I. Tsvietkova, V. F. Kipari- 
sova i I. N. Korsunskago k 
protoiereiu Petrogradskago 


104 Notes on the index: The index is alphabetical by surname, with the exception of mo¬ 
nastic and episcopal figures. Although surnames are provided when possige for mo¬ 
nastic and episcopal figures, they are alphabetized by Christian name instead, with 
“see” references under the surname. Thus Episkop Ignatii (Brianchaninov) appears 
under “Ignatii, Episkop (Brianchaninov).” In a few cases it was not possible to deter¬ 
mine surnames. Authors who published under several different abbreviations of 
their names have been consolidated when possible under a single name. Thus articles 
by “P.A. Florenskii” and “Pavel Florenskii” have been consolidated under “Floren- 
skii, Pavel A.” In a few cases it was impossible to be sure that similar abbreviations re¬ 
ferred to the same individual; in such cases I created separate entries for each variant. 
I have not indexed book reviews, translations of the Holy Fathers, and most Acad¬ 
emy business (reports, journals, membership lists, minutes, etc.). I worked through 
most issues page by page rather than relying on the Soderzhanie at the back of each 
issue. Major exceptions include all issues from 1917, which I was unable to view in 
person and thus worked from the Soderzhanie . In most cases I have indexed by spe¬ 
cific issues rather than by volume; exceptions include issues for 1917 (for the reasons 
explained above) and May through August (volume II) of 1916. 
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Kazanskago Sobora Aleksandru Alek- 
sieevichu Lebedevu.” 

Oct.-Dec. 1916, p. 490 

“Zhivaia zhizn. V Akademii. /. V 
Novaia epokha tserkovno obshchest- 
vennoi zhizni. V Mozhaiskago. Pervyi 
moskovskii arkhipastyr po svobod- 
nomu izbraniu tserkovnago klira i 
naroda. Vserossiiskii s”iesd uchenago 
monashestva. Rasskaia tserkov na 
porogie svoei novoi istorii. ProfP. V 
Verkhovskago. Otkrytie vserossiiskago 
tserkovnago sobora. A. I. Na soborie: 
Pochemu neobkhodimo vozstanovit 
patriarshestvo. Riech v obshchem za- 
siedanii sobora prof. Moskovskoi 
Dukhovnoi Akademii arkhim. Ilari- 
ona. Vozstanovlenie patriarshestva.” 
June-Dee. (vol. 2) 1917, p. 117 
June-Dee. (vol. 2) 1917, p. 269 
June-Dee. (vol. 2) 1917, p. 418 

A., A. 

“Za granitsei. V dalekom Kitaie. 
(Pismo iz Pekin a).” 

January 1914, p. 203 

Aaron, Episkop 

“Iz literaturnago nasliedia Aarona, 
Episkopa Arkhangelskago (Aleksieia 
Nartsissova).” 

Oct.-Nov. 1914, p. 611 

Adrian, Iereomonakh 
“Konchina pravednika. Konchina 
iugskago ieremonakha Adriana 
[smert] 1853 g.” 

Jan.-May (vol. 1) 1917, p. 74 

Aksakov, IC S. Soobshchil An. Al. 
Aleksandrov 

“Poiezdka v chuzhie krai K. S. Ak¬ 
sakova. (Pisma k rodnym).” 
September 1915, p. 10 
March-April 1916, p. 416 
May-Aug. (vol. 2) 1916, p. 95 


September 1916, p. 27 
Jan.-May (vol. 1) 1917, p. 629 

Aleksandrov, Anatolii 
“Pamiati K. N. Leont’eva.” 

February 1915. p. 241 

Amfiteatrov, Valentin Nikolaevich 
“Pisma o. Protoiereia Valentina 
Nikolaevicha Amfiteatrova k Ekater- 
inie Mikhailovnie i k o. Arkhiman- 
dritu Serapionu Mashkinym.” 

June 1914, p. 327 
July-Aug. 1914, p. 508 

Andreev, F. 

“Kamen, otvergnutyi stroiteliami. 
(Sto liet borby zaontologizm).” 
(Vstupitel’naia lektsiia po predmetu 
sistematicheskoi filosofiia i logiki 
chitannaia s sokrashcheniiami, 4-go 
sentiabria s. g.). 

Oct.-Nov. 1914, p. 233 

“Moskovskaiia Dukhovnaia Akade- 
miia i Slavianofily.” 

Oct.-Dec. 1915, p. 561 

“Tielo budushchee.” (VstupitePnaia 
glava k dokladu “Uchenie sv. Irinei 
Lionskago o voskreseniia tiel). 
July-Aug. 1914, p. 453 

Anosov, I. A. 

“Akafist izhe vo sviatykh ottsu 
nashemu Sviatiteliiu Pitirimu, 
Episkopu Tambovskomu i Ko- 
zlovskomu.” 

May-Aug. (vol. 2) 1916, p. 211 

Antonii, Arkhiep. 

“Dogmat iskupleniia.” 

June-Dee. (vol. 2) 1917, p. 155 
June-Dee. (vol. 2) 1917, p. 285 

Avaliani, S. 

“Volneniia krest’ian v tsarstvovanie 
imperatora Aleksandra I. (Po arkhiv- 
nym materialam)” 

March 1912, p. 457 
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April 1912, p. 683 
May 1912, p. 30 
July-Aug. 1912, p. 673 

Baibakov, Ev. 

“K voprosu o Sarapisie.” 

July-Aug. 1915, p. 602 

Bieliaev, A. A. 

“Mitropolit Platon kak stroitel nat- 
sional’noi dukhovnoi shkoly.” 
December 1912, p. 668 

“Professor Moskovskoi Dukhovnoi 
akademii P. S. Kazanskii i ego 
perepiska s arkhiepiskopom Kos- 
tromskim Platonom.” 

March 1912, p. 453 
April 1912, p. 738 
May 1912, p. 128 
June 1912, p. 274 
July-Aug. 1912, p. 576 
September 1912, p. 159 
May 1913, p. 121 
January 1914, p. 115 
February 1914, p. 296 
April 1914, p. 689 
July-Aug. 1914, p. 400 
September 1914, p. 69 
December 1914, p. 886 
February 1916, p. 391 
March-April 1916, p. 551 

Bielorukov, A. 

“Vnutrennii perelom v zhizni A. I. 
Bukhareva (arkhimandrita Feo¬ 
dora).” 

Oct.-Dec. 1915, p. 785 

Bogoslovskii, M. M. 

“Pamiati professora S. I. Smirnova.” 
September 1916, p. 24 

“Reforma vysshei dukhovnoi shkoly 
pre Aleksandrie I i osnovanie 
Moskovskoi Dukhovnoi Akademii.” 
June-Dee. (vol. 2) 1917, p. 356 


Bratkov, S. 

“World Conference i Soedinenie 
Tserkvei.” 

Jan.-May (vol. 1) 1917, p. 396 

Brianchaninov, Ignatii. 

See: Ignatii , Episkop 

Bukharev, A. M. 

See: Feodor ; Arkhimandrit 

Bulgakov, S., et. al. 

“Feodoru Dmitrievichu Samarinu (23 
oktiabria 1916 goda) ot druzei.” 
Oct.-Dec. 1916, p. 581 

Cherkasov, VI. K. 

“Kheruvimskaia piesn v osvieshchenii 
liturgiinym tekstom.” 

Jan.-May (Vol. 1) 1917, p. 305 

Chistiakov, V 

“Iz obshchestvennoi zhizni. Pamiati 
startsa. (Po Hchnym vospominaniim).” 
April 1914, p. 793 

de Clere, Rene. Pere. D. 

Rozhdestvenskii 
“Matematicheskoe dokazatelstvo 
neobkhodimosti bytiia Bozhiia. (Per- 
evod s frantsuzskago.)” 

February 1915, p. 395 

Dmitriev, Vasilii 

“Sv. Kirilla Aleksandriiskago Slovo protiv 
tekh, kotorye ne khotiat ispoviedyvat Sv. 
Dievu Bogoroditseiu.” 

April 1915, p. 667 

Dokukin, 1.1. 

“Zamietka. Nieskol’ko netochnostei v 
‘Istorii kanonizatsii sviatykh.’” 
May-Aug. (vol. 2) 1916, p. 513 

Durylin, S. N. 

“NachaTnik tishiny.” 

May-Aug. (vol. 2) 1916, p. 417 

Ern, V. 

“Ob izuchenii filosofii Rozmini.” 
October 1913, p. 381 
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“Ocherk teosofii Rozmini.” 

July-Aug. 1914, p. 535 
September 1914, p. 119 

“Pis’ma o khristianskom Rimie.” 
November 1912, p. 561 
December 1912, p. 760 
January 1913, p. 104 
September 1913, p. 77 

“Priroda mysli.” 

March 1913, p. 500 
April 1913, p. 803 
May 1913, p. 107 

“Priroda nauchnoi mysli.” 

January 1914, p. 154 
February 1914, p. 342 

“Spor o psikhologizme v itaPianskoi 
filosofiii.” 

April 1914, p. 747 
May 1914, p. 48 

Evsevii, A. M. 

“Pis’ma Evseviia Arkhiepiskopa Mo- 
gilevskago k A. V. Gorskomu.” 
Oct.-Nov. 1914, p. 534 

Feodor, Arkhimandrit. 

“O poslanii k Rimlianam.” 

Jan.-May (vol. 1) 1917, p. 1 
June-Dee. (vol. 2) 1917, p. 49 
June-Dee. (vol. 2) 1917, p. 65 

“Pis’ma Arkhimandrita Feodora (A. 
M. Bukhareva).” 

Jan.-May (Vol. 1) 1917, p. 268 
Jan.-May (Vol. 1) 1917, p. 523 

“Pis’ma Arkhimandrita Feodora (A. 
M. Bukhareva) k A. A. Lebedevu.” 
Oct.-Dec. 1915, p. 413 

Feodor, Episkop (Bukharev) 

“Iz Istorii Papstva. (Znachenie papy 
L’va Velikago v razvitii idei papstva).” 
July-Aug. 1912, p. 1 

“K akademicheskomu novolietiiu.” 
September 1915, p. 1 


“K novomu stolietiiu.” 

Oct.-Nov. 1914, p. 209 

“Nachala Bogopoznaniia.” 
September 1912, p. 153 

“Riech pri otkrytii zhenskikh 
bogoslovsko-pedagogicheskikh kur- 
sov v Moskvie.” 

Oct.-Dec. 1916, p. 177 

“Riech proiznesennaia rektorom 
Moskovskoi dukhovnoi Akademii 
Episkopom Feodorom v Preobraz- 
henskom khramie... “ 

December 1912, p. 661 

“Riech pri postrizhenii dotsenta 
Moskovskoi Akademii VI. Tro- 
itskago v manashestvie Ilariona.” 

April 1913, p. 697 
“Zadacha dukhovnoi shkoly.” 
September 1913, p. 1 

Filaret, Mitropolit 

“Pis’ma Vysokopreosviashchennago 
Mitropolita Moskovskago Filareta k 
Nastoiateliu Troitskoi Sergievoi 
pustyni Arkhimandritu (vposliedstvii 
Episkopu) Ignatiiu Brianchaninovu.” 
December 1912, p. 682 

“Zamietki i pis’ma Filareta Mitro¬ 
polita Moskovskago.” 

Oct.-Dec. 1916, p. 223 

Pod red. kaf prot. V. S. Karkova: 
“Polnoe sobranie rezoliutsii Filareta, 
Mitropolita Moskovskago.” 
Jan.-May (vol. 1) 1917, p. 17 
June-Dee. (vol. 2) 1917, p. 33 
June-Dee. (vol. 2) 1917, p. 49 

Soobshchil Ieromonakh Ignatii 
(Sadkovskii): 

“Pis’ma Vysokopreosviashchennago 
Mitropolita Kievskago Filareta (Am¬ 
fiteatrova) k Nastoiateliu Troitskoi 
Sergievoi pustyni Arkhimandritu 
(vposliedstvii Episkopu) Ignatiiu 
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Brianchaninovu. 1837-1843 gg.” 
March 1913. p. 405 

Florenskii, Pavel A. 

“K biografii protoiereia N. I. 
Nadezhdina.” 

February 1916, p. 327 

“Ne Voskhishchenie Nepshcheva 
(Filip. 2: 6-8). (K suzhdeniiu o mis- 
tilde).” 

July-Aug. 1915, p. 512 
“Naplastovaniia egeiskoi kul’tury.” 
June 1913, p- 346 

“Prediely gnoseologii. (Osnovanaiia 
antinomiia teorii znaniia).” 

January 1913, p. 147 

“Prevedenie chisel (K matematiche- 
skomy osnovaniiu chislovoi simvo- 
liki).” 

May-Aug. (vol. 2) 1916, p. 292 

“Razum i dialektika.” (Vstupi- 
tel’noe slovo pred zashchitoiu na 
stepen magistra knigi: “O Dukhov- 
noi Istinie,” Moskva, 1912 g. 
September 1914, p. 86 

G., S. 

“Iz akademicheskago folklora.” 
Oct.-Dec. 1915, p. 394 

Gan, Mikhail 

“Prazdnik v kitaiskom zakholyst’i.” 
February 1916, p. 332 

Giliarov-Platon, N. P. 

‘Tserkov i Bogoslovie (Otryvki iz 
pis’ma Nikity Petrovicha Giliarova- 
Platonova k rektoru Astrakhanskoi 
seminarii Arkhimandritu Venia- 
minu).” 

February 1913, p. 208 
Glagolev, S. S. 

“Bor’ba za sviatoe.” (Vstupitel’naia 
lektsiia po osnovnomu Bogosloviiu, 
prochitannaia v Moskovskoi 


dukhovnoi akademii 9 sentiabria 
1914 goda). 

September 1914, p. 1 

“Drevo znaniia i drevo zhizni.” 
February 1916, p. 212 
March-April 1916, p. 421 
May-Aug. (vol. 2) 1916, p. 57 
“Mechty o prekrashchenii voin” 
March 1915, p. 461 

“Mendelizm.” 

October 1913, p. 250 
November 1913, p. 476 
December 1913, p. 725 

“O V. O. Kliuchevskom. Chto zhe 
smotriet khodili vy?” 

Oct.-Dec. 1916, p. 462 

“Ob odnom Pastyre (s portretom Pro- 
toiereia S. I. Glagoleva).” 

September 1916, p. 103 

“Opyty matematicheskago riesheniia 
filosofskikh voprosov.” 

May-Aug. (vol. 2) 1916, p. 337 
May-Aug. (vol. 2) 1916, p. 446 

“Osnovnoe Bogoslovie, ego predmet i 
zadacha.” 

January 1912, p. 30 
February 1912, p. 217 
March 1912, p. 474 

“Otsutstvie religioznago obrazovaniia 
v sovremennom obshchestvie.” 
October 1912, p. 273 

“Proshedshee i budushchee mirov.” 
July-Aug. 1913, p. 520 

“Religioznaia filosofiia Fikhte. (K sto- 
lietiu so vremeni ego smerti).” 

December 1914, p. 759 
“Vopros o zhizni na Marsie.” 

January 1913, p. 35 
February 1913, p. 265 
March 1913, p. 480 
April 1913, p. 785 

Obituary. “Professor Aleksiei 
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Ivanovich Vvedenskii. (1861 g. 14 
maia - 1913 g. 23 fevralia).” 

March 1913, p. 1 

Glubokovskii, N. N. 

“Nachalo organizovannoi dukhovnoi 
shkoly (Komitet o usovershenstvova- 
nii dukhovnykh uchilishch).” 
June-Dee. (vol. 2) 1917, p. 75 

Golovanenko, S. A. 

“Filosofria smerti i voskreseniia. 
(Proektivism N. F. Fedorova).” 

April 1914, p. 664 

“Immanentizm i khristianskaia filo- 
sofiia. (O real-filosofskikh predposyl- 
kakh N. F. Fedorova). 

July-Aug. 1914, p. 569 

“K istorii perevoda sviatootecheskikh 
tvorenii (Dva pisma Iaroslavskogo 
seminarista).” 

Oct.-Dec. 1916, p. 642 

“Pravoslavie i kul’t predkov.” 

May 1914, p. 83 

“Proekt ili simvol? (o religioznom 
proektivism N. F. Fedorova) 

June 1915, p. 294 

“Taina synovstva. (O khristianstvie 
N. F. Fedorova).” 

March 1915, p. 498 
Obituary. “Pamiati G. R. Derzhavin.” 
May-Aug. (vol. 2) 1916, p. 582 

Golubtsov, A, P. 

"Istoricheskoe ob’iasnenie obriadov 
liturgii.” 

July-Aug. 1915, p. 563 

“Liturgiia v pervye veka khristian- 
stva. (Iz lektsii prof. A. R Golubt- 
sova.)” 

July-Aug. 1913, p. 621 
October 1913, p. 382 
December 1913, p. 779 

“O drevne-khristianskoi zhivopisi (Iz 


lektsii prof A. P. Golubtsova).” 

April 1912, p. 649 
May 1912, p. 75 
July-Aug. 1912, p. 536 

“Vvedenie v tserkovnuiu arkheologiiu 
(Iz lektsii prof A. P Golubtsova).” 
January, 1912, p. 192 
February 1912, p. 237 

Gomero, Gustav. Perevod E. A. 
Fleisher 

“ Frank-masonstvo. ” 

May 1913, p. 76 
June 1913, p. 245 

Gorodenskii, N. 

“Frantsisk Bekon, ego nauchno- 
filosofskiia i religioznyia vozzrieniia.” 

July-Aug. 1912, p. 717 
September 1912, p. 114 

“Religiozno-filosofskiia i moraTnyia 
vozzrienia Fr. Bekona.” 

September 1914, p. 99 
December 1914, p. 865 

Gorskii, A. V. 

“Neizdannyia miesta iz ‘Dnevnika’ 
A. V. Gorskago.” 

Oct.-Nov. 1914, p. 367 

“Raznye sluchai, byvshie po molit- 
vam V. Mitrop[olita] Filareta.” (Eta 
zamietka na polulistie pochtovoi 
bumagi, napisana pocherkom Alek- 
sandra VasiPevicha Gorskago). 

Oct.-Nov. 1914, p. 365 

Govorkov, Aleksandr 

“Golos Moskovskago sviatitelia Fi¬ 
lareta v zashchitu pravoslavnago 
tserkovnago pieniia.” 

February 1912, p. 351 
March 1912, p. 608 
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Gumilevskii, I. V. 

“Reforma ili tvorchestvo? (Raz- 
myshlenie nad bogosluzheniem 
pervykh khristian).” 

June-Dee. (vol. 2) 1917, p. 54 

“Sluzhba i akafist sviatiteliu Ermo- 
genu, patriarkhu vseia Rusi.” 
September 1916, p. 3 

“Sovremennyi kul’t germanskago 
tsarizma.” 

June-Dee, (vol. 2) 1917, p. 332 

Gumilevskii, Ilia 
“Apostolskoe ponimanie bogoslu- 
zhebnago china.” 

February 1913, p. 250 

Ignatii, Episkop (Brianchaninov) 
Soobshchil E. A. Lebedev: 

“Pisma Episkopa Ignatiia (Brian¬ 
chaninova) k Arkhimandritu Igna- 
tiiu (Vasirevu).” 

Jan.-May (Vol. 1) 1917, p. 179 

“Pisma Episkopa Ignatiia (Brian¬ 
chaninova) k raznym litsam.” 
March 1914, p. 429 

Soobshchil Ieromonakh Ignatii 
(Sadkovskii): 

“Izrecheniia Episkopa Ignatiia (Bri¬ 
anchaninova).” 

April 1913, p. 703 

“Pisma Episkopa Ignatiia (Brian¬ 
chaninova) k raznym litsam.” 

June 1913, p. 97 
July-Aug. 1913, p. 488 
September 1913, p. 1 
October 1913, p. 221 
November 1913, p. 437 
April 1914, p. 633 

Soobshchil Mikhail Novoselov: 
“Pisma Episkopa Ignatiia (Brian¬ 
chaninova) k raznym litsam.” 
February 1914, p. 238 

“Pouchenie o spasenii. Episkopa 


Ignatiia.” 

January 1914, p. 1 

“Pouchenie v nedieliu o Samarinie. 
Preosviashchennieishago Episkopa Ig¬ 
natiia (Brianchaninova). ” 

May 1914, p. 1 

IPinskii, F. 

“Eretik Seit.” 

June 1915, p. 313 

Ilarion, Arkhimandrit 

“Bogoslovie i svoboda Tserkvi. (O 
zadachakh osvoboditel’noi voiny v 
oblasti russkago bogosloviia)” 
September 1915, p. 98 

“Edinstvo tserkvi i vsemirnaia konfer- 
entsiia Khristianstva.” 

Jan.-May (vol. 1) 1917, p. 1 

“O tserkovnom upotreblenii paskhal’- 
noi enneakedekaetiridy Anatoliia lao- 
dikiiskago.” 

January 1916, p. 48 

“Pokrovskii Akademicheskii khram k 
nachalu vtorogo stolietiia Akademii.” 
Oct.-Nov. 1914, p. 725 

“Progress i preobrazheniie.” (Vstupi- 
tel’naia lektsiia riech, skazannaia v 
akademicheskoi auditorii 3-go senti- 
abria 1914 goda). 

Oct.-Nov. 1914, p. 218 

Ioasaf, Ieromonakh 
“Prepodobnyi Isidor Pelusiot kak 
tolkovatel Sviashchennago Pisaniia.” 
March 1915, p. 535 
April 1915, p. 797 

Ionaean, Ieromonakh 

“Konchina startsa Vasiliia.” 

June 1915, p. 263 

Ivanov, S. 

“Kto byl avtorom anonimnago zhitiia 
pr. Iosifa Volotskago? (K chetyrekh- 
stolietnemu iubileie pr. Iosifa 
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Volotskago).” 

September 1915, p. 173 

Iziutov, M. 

Obituary. “Professor Petr Ivanovich 
Kazanskii.” 

February 1913, p. 1 

K., A. 

“Iz vospominanii o papie Piie X.” 
May 1915, p. 184 

K., P. 

Obituary. “Pamiati Sofii Martynovny 
Smirnovoi.” 

March-April 1916, p. 597 
Kagarov, Ev. E. 

“Briussel i Parizh dlia nauki o religii” 
May 1915, p. 52 
“Mifologicheskiia zamietki.” 

July-Aug. 1913, p. 553 

“Proshloe i nastoiashchee egiptologii” 
July-Aug. 1914, p. 430 
February 1915, p. 294 
March 1915, p. 591 

Kapterev, P. N. 

“Teleologia neolamarkistov” 

January 1914, p. 84 
March 1914, p. 461 
May 1914, p. 110 
July-Aug. 1914, p. 485 

Kashinskii, Antonii 

See: Teerskoi, Arkhiepiskop 

Katkov, M. Soobshchila S. N. Fiter 
“Kiassitsizm i dukhovnaia shkola.” 
(Pis mo Mikhaila Nikiforovicha 
Katkova k Ioannikiu, Mitropolitu 
Moskovskomu). 

January 1913, p. 6 

Kharlampovich, K. V. 

“K istorii bor’by s p ianstvom na 
Rusi.” 

January 1915, p. 32 


“Rtishchevskaia shkola.” 

May 1913, p. 1 

“Staroobriadcheskie ‘svitki brach- 
noga sochetaniia.’” 

March-April 1916, p. 494 

Khilkov, Dimitrii Aleksandrovich 
“Pis’ma kniazia Dimitriia Aleksan- 
drovicha Khilkova.” 

April 1915, p. 739 
June 1915, p. 266 
July-Aug. 1915, p. 439 

Soobshchil M. A. Novoselov: 

“Pis’ma kniazia Dimitriia Aleksandro- 
vicha Khilkova k M. S. Dudchenko.” 
Jan.-May (vol. 1) 1917, p. 61 

“Pis’ma kniazia Dimitriia Aleksan- 
drovicha Khilkova N. V. Kovalevu. 
(S portretom D. A. Khilkova).” 
May-Aug. (vol. 2) 1916, p. 219 
May-Aug. (Vol. 2) 1916, p. 379 

Kirieev-Rtishchev, A. Adr. 
“Sovremennye manikhei (Kratkii 
ocherk istorii masonov).” 

March 1913, p. 418 

Kirill Aieksandriiskii, Arkhiepiskop 
“Sviatago ottsa nashego Kirilla 
Arkhiepiskopa Aleksandriiskago 
tolkovanie na Evangelie ot Ioanna.” 
January 1912, p. 465 

Kolemin, Iu. A. 

“Avtoritet v voprosakh viery.” 

May 1915, p. 160 

Kondamen, A. Perevod N. P. 
Tsvietkovi pod redaktsiei S. S. 
Glagoleva 
“Vavilon i Bibliia.” 

April 1912, p. 755 
March 1912, p. 591 
June 1912, p. 291 
July-Aug. 1912, p. 652 
October 1912, p. 362 
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Kozhevnikov, Vladimir 
“Indusskii asketizm v do-buddieskii 
period.” 

January 1914, p. 51 
February 1914, p. 355 
March 1914, p. 496 

“Poviesti o pervoploshcheniiakh 
Gotamo-Buddy i ikh znachenie i is- 
toriia razvitiia buddizma.” 
November 1912, p. 538 
December 1912, p. 710 

“Preobladanie nauchnago somnie- 
niia v sovremennom nevierii.” 
January 1912, p. 119 

“Religiia cheloviekobozhiia u Feier- 
bakha i Konta.” 

April 1913, p. 724 
May 1913, p. 23 

Kupreianova, A. N. 

“Iz semeinykh vospominanii.” 

April 1914, p. 652 
May 1914, p. 9 
June 1914, p. 265 

“Provintsial’nye ocherki.” 

Jan.-May (vol. 1) 1917, p. 417 

“Za granitsei. Pisma iz Frantsii.” 
January 1914, p. 208 
February 1914, p. 405 
June 1915, p. 337 
January 1916, p. 97 

Kuznetsov, N. 

“K voprosu o molitvakh za gr. L. N. 
Tolstogo. Otviet sviashchenniku 
sovershivshemu otpievanie na mogi- 
lie gr. L. N. Tolstogo.” 

March 1913, p. 591 

“Osnovy vieroispoviednago zakono- 
datelstva v Rossii i Zakon o pere- 
mienie religii.” 

January 1912, p. 52 

“Vselenskaia ideia prazdnovaniia 
Rozhdestva Khristova i 


sovremennye spory ob rozhdestven- 
skom molebene.” 

January 1915, p. 176 

Lavrov, D. 

“Sviatyi strastoterpets, Blagoviernyi 
kniaz Uglichskii, tsarevich Dimitrii, 
Moskovskii i vseia Rossii Chudot- 
vorets.” 

January 1912, p. 147 
March 1912, p. 562 
April 1912, p. 701 
May 1912, p. 50 

Lebed, A. 

See: Smirnov, Sergiei Konstantinovich 

Lebedev, A. A. 

“ Vospominaniia o protoiereie Alek- 
sieeviche Lebedevie.” 

Oct.-Dec. 1916, p. 342 

Lebedev, D. A. 

“Evsevii nikomidiiskii i Lukian. (K 
Voprosu o proiskhozhdenii arianstva).” 
April 1912, p. 722 
May 1912, p. 180 

“K voprosu ob antiokhiiskom soborie 
324 goda i o “velikom i sviashchen- 
nom soborie v Ankirie.” 

May-Aug. (vol. 2) 1916, p. 482 
September 1916, p. 88 
Jan.-May (vol. 1) 1917, p. Ill 

“Riech pred zashchitoi magisterskoi 
dissertatsii ‘Iz istorii drevnikh pask- 
harnykh tsiklov. I. 19-lietnii tsikl 
Anatoliia laodikiiskago. S.-Peterburg 
1912.” 

January 1916, p. 36 
“Vopros o proiskhozhdenii arianstva.” 
May-Aug. (Vol. II) 1916, p. 133 

Obituary. “Professor Anatolii Alek- 
sieevich Spasskii.” 

Oct.-Dec. 1916, p. 3 

Leont’ev, K. N. 

“Chetyre pisma s Afona. (1872 
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goda). Predislovie Avtora.” 
November 1912, p. 462 
December 1912, p. 689 

Soobshchil A. A. Aleksandrov 
“Pis’ma K. N. Leont’eva k Anatoliiu 
Aleksandrovu.” 

March 1914, p. 450 
April 1914, p. 771 
June 1914, p. 275 
December 1914, p. 882 
January 1915, p. 1 

Soobshchil Iosif Fubel: 

“O Bogoslovstvovanii Mirian.” 
January 1913, p. 1 

“Pis’mo k Leont’eva. O vierie, molit- 
vie, o nemoshchakh dukhovenstva i 
o samom sebie.” (Pis’mo eto pisano 
bylo k odnomu molodomu che- 
lovieku, studentu Mosk. Univer- 
siteta, v otviet na ego pros’bu...) 
February 1914, p. 229 

Leontii, Archiepiskop 

See Leontii , Mitropolit Moskovskii 

Leontii, Mitropolit Moskovskii 
“Moi zamietki i vospominaniia. 
(Avtobiograficheskiia zapiski Vysoko- 
preosviashchennieishago Leontiia, 
Mitropolita Moskovskago).” 
September 1913, p. 142 
October 1913, p. 310 
November 1913, p. 610 
December 1913, p. 803 
January 1914, p. 137 
February 1914, p. 279 
March 1914, p. 539 

Maksim 

“Sluzhba Prepodobnomu Maksimu.” 
April 1914, p. 234 

Markov, Iv. 

“Spiritualisticheskoe uchenie T. 
Lippsa o la i soznanii.” 

February 1914, p. 321 


Markov, Vladimir S. 

“Istoricheskaia spravka po novym dan- 
nym, kasaiushchimsia istorii staroob- 
riadcheskago raskola XIX stolietiia.” 
September 1913, p. 87 

“Nadgrobnaia nadpis’, dostoinaia 
vnimaniia.” 

Oct.-Dec. 1916, p. 319 

“Nastoiateli Moskovskago Bol’shago 
Uspenskago Sobora. (So vremeni 
uchrezhdeniia Sviatieishago Sinoda.)” 
March 1912, p. 531 
April 1912, p. 773 
May 1912, p. 227 

Martynov, A. 

“Akademicheskiia pis ma A. V. Mar¬ 
tynova k ottsu.” 

Oct.-Dec. 1915, p. 277 

Mashkin, Serapion 

See: Serapion y Arkhimandrit 

Metallov, Valentin M. 

‘K voprosu o kommissiiakh po is- 
pravleniiu bogosluzhebnykh 
pievcheskikh knig russkoi tserkvi v 
XVII viekie.” 

June 1912, p. 423 

“Petr Dmitrievich Samarin v ego 
sluzhenii dielu tserkovnago pieniia.” 
Jan.-May (vol. 1) 1917, p. 453 

“Prep. Anastasiia Sinaita. Iz slova ob 
obrazie Bozhiem.” 

July-Aug. 1915, p. 381 

Minin, P. 

“Glavnyi napravleniia drevne- 
tserkovnoi mistiki.” 

May 1913, p. 151 
June 1914, p. 304 
September 1914, p. 42 
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Muretov, M. D. 

“Iz voespominanii studenta 
Moskovskoi Dukhovnoi Akademii 
XXXII kursa (1873-1877 g.).” 
Oct.-Nov. 1914, p. 646 
Oct.-Dec. 1915, p. 700 
Oct.-Dec. 1916, p. 582 

“Khristianskii brak i tserkov. (Riech 
na aktie Imperatorskoi Moskovskoi 
Dukhovnoi Akademii 1-go oktiab- 
ria 1916 goda). 

Oct.-Dec. 1916, p. 230 

“Rab Bozhii: Isa 52:13-53:12.” 
Jam-May (Vol. 1) 1917, p. 355 

Nechaev, P. V. 

“Sovremennaia voina i zadachi 
budushchei shkoly.” 

June-Dee. (voi. 2) 1917, p. 237 

Nikolai, Ieromonakh 
“Evreiskiia imena i ikh religiozno- 
istoricheskoe znachenie.” 

April 1912, p. 804 

Nordov, Vasilii. 

“Nieskol’ko zamiechanii o khiliazmie.” 
July-Aug. 1914, p. 397 

“Slovo na pogrebenie sebia.” 
Oct.-Dec. 1915, p. 645 

Novoselov, M. A. 

“Proshloe i nastoiashchee egiptologii.” 
May 1915, p. 84 

Orlov, A. P. 

“Soteriologiia Petra Abeliarda (v 
sviazi s antropologicheskimi ego 
vozzrieniiami).” 

March-April 1916, p. 537 
May-Aug. (vol. 2) 1916, p. 74 
May-Aug. (vol. 2) 1916, p, 253. 
Jan.-May (vol. 1) 1917, p. 77 

Obituary. “S, I. Smirnov.” 
September 1916, p. 1 


P., K. (Soobshchil) 

“Dielo o nesostoiavsheisia kanonizatsii 
Silvestra Obnorskago (Perepiska i 
dokumenty).” 

Oct.-Dec. 1915, p. 544 

“K istorii pervago magisterskago dis¬ 
puta v Moskovskoi Dukhovnoi 
Akademii.” 

Oct.-Dec. 1915, p. 396 
R, N. 

“Pis’ma iz Apulii.” 

July-Aug. 1914, p. 467 

“Tserkov-arkheologicheskie muzei na 
predvaritel’nom s’iezdie dieiatelei 
muzeev v Moskvie v 1912 gody.” 
February 1913, p. 348 

Panteleimon, Ieromonakh 
“Antropologiia po tvoreniiam sv. Io¬ 
anna Damaskina (Primier tserkovno- 
otecheskoi antropologii).” 

March 1914, p. 468 

“Iz zapisok puteshestvennika do Afonu. 
(K voprosu ob izuchenii tvorenii prep. 
Simeona Novago Bogoslova).” 

January 1915, p. 87 

“Pouchenie pri otpievanii startsa o 
Vasiliia.” 

June 1915, p. 369 

“Tri bogoslova: sv. ap. Ioann Bogo- 
slov, sv. Grigorii Bogoslov, i prep. 
Simeon Novyi Bogoslov. (Obshchiia 
cherty ikh ucheniia voobshche i teorii 
bogopoznaniia v chastnosti).” 

January 1913, p. 77 

Peterson, N. P. 

“Iz suzhdeniia o khristianstvie N. O. 
Fedorova. (Polemika). I. Kristianstvo 
N. F. Fedorova, avtora filosofii 
Obshchago Diela.” 

January 1916, p. 119 

Platonik 

“Ob izuchenii zhizni i trudov i 
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chestvovanii pamiati Platona, mitro- 
polita Moskovskago. (K stolietiu so 
dnia konchiny, 11 Noiabria 1912 
goda.)” 

May 1912, p. 198 

Ponomarev, S. I. Soobshchil K. P. 

“Iz arkhiva prot. S. K. Smirnova. 
Pis’ma S. I. Ponomareva S. K. Smir- 
novu.” 

Oct.-Dec. 1915, p. 648 
Popov, I. V. 

“Lichnost blazhennago Avgustina.” 
February 1915, p. 325 

“Uchenie bl. Avgustina o poznanii 
dushi.” 

March-April 1916, p. 452 
May-Aug. (vol. 2) 1916, p. 37 

“Zhizn i razvitie bl. Avgustina do ego 
kreshcheniia.” 

April 1915, p. 593 
July-Aug. 1915, p. 474 
September 1915, p- 68 

Popov, K. M. 

“Spisok pechatnykh trudov Profes- 
sora A. A. Spasskogo.” 

Oct.-Dec. 1916, p. 95 

“Spisok pechatnykh trudov Profes- 
sora P. I. Tsvietnova (1872-1913).” 
March 1914, p. 13 

“Spisok pechatnykh trudov Profes- 
sora S. I. Smirnova.” 

September 1916, p. 43 

Obituary. “Prof. Aleksandr Pavlovich 
Shost’in.” 

March-April 1916, p. 1 
Protasov, N. D. 

“Arkhitektura khram i nastroenie 
(Vstupitel’naia lektsiia).” 

December 1912, p. 772 


“Grecheskoe monashestvo v iuzhnoi 
Italii. Normandskaia epokha (XI si. 
w.)” 

June 1915, p. 220 

“Grecheskoe monashestvo v iuzhnoi 
Italii.” 

May 1915, p. 124 

“Ikonologiia nizhniago iarysa ik- 
onostasa XIV-XV vieka. ” 

January 1916, p. 63 

“Materialy dlia ikonografii voskre- 
seniia Spasitelia.” 

March 1913, p. 426 
April 1913, p. 750 
May 1913, p. 45 

“Novshestva v moskovskom khra- 
movom zodchestvie kontsa XVII 
vieka.” 

October 1912, p. 377 

“Pisma iz apulii.” 

September 1914, p. 28 

“Plafonnaia liepka i pechnye izraztsy 
elizavetinskago vremeni v aktovom 
zalie Imperatorskoi Moskovskoi 
Dukhovnoi Akademii.” 

Oct.-Nov. 1914, p. 677 

“Tserkovnoe iskusstvo-avtonomno. ” 
Jan.-May (vol. 1) 1917, p. 381 

Rosseikin, F. 

“Fotii i Vasilii Makedonianin.” 

April 1915, p. 835 

“KonstantinopoFskii sobor 867 
goda.” 

February 1915, p. 365 

“Okruzhnoe poslanie Fotiia, patri- 
arkha konstantinopol’skogo.” 
January 1915, p. 122 

“Pervoe pravlenie Fotiia, patriarkha 
konstantinopolskago.” 

July-Aug. 1914, p. 493 
September 1914, p. 144 
December 1914, p. 924 
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“Vostochnyi papizm v IX viekie.” 
July-Aug. 1915, p. 405 

Rosseikin, O. M. 

“K zhizneopisaniiu sviatitelia Io¬ 
anna Tobolskago.” 

September 1916, p. 140 

Rozanov, V. 

“Iz tserkovnoi i obshchestvennoi 
zhizni. Vpechatlieniia mirianina.” 
March 1913, p. 641 

Rubinskii, Grigorii. 

Obituary. “Protoierei Petr Prokof’e- 
vich Zatvornitskii.” 

March 1912, p. 629 

S. 

“Protivniki khristianskago 
asketizma v zapadnoi tserkvi kontsa 
IV— nachala V vieka. (Tserkovno- 
istoricheskii ocherk).” 

October 1912, p. 395 

“Znachenie slova plot’ ’ (ZAPS) v 
viereuchitel’noi sistemie Sv. Ap. Pavla.” 
June 1912, p. 307 

Sakharov, Nikolai 

“Krizis v niemetskom protes- 

tanstvie. (1910-1922 g.g.).” 

January 1913, p. 115 
March 1913, p. 626 
April 1914, p. 721 
December 1914, p. 904 

“Protoierei Novgorodskago Nikol- 
skago Sobora Aleksiei Rodionov.” 
July-Aug. 1913, p. 595 
September 1913, p. 116 
October 1913, p. 357 
December 1913, p. 770 

“Soiuz monistov (Deutscher Monisten 
Bund) i bor’ba s nim v Germanii.” 
January 1912, p. 91 

Samarin, E D. 

“Nieskol’ko pisem F. D. Samarina k 


sviashch. P A. Florenskomu.” 

Jan.-May (vol. 1) 1917, p. 454 

Serapion, Arkhimandrit (Mashkin) 
“Dannyia k zhizneopisaniiu Arkhi- 
mandrita Serapiona (Mashkina).” 
Jan.-May (vol. 1) 1917, p. 315 

Sergei, Mitropolit. Soobshchil V. 
Markov 

“Pisma Mitropolita Sergiia k profes- 
soru N. I. Subbotinu.” 

Oct.-Nov. 1914, p. 473 

Shestakov, D. 

“O znachenii klassitsizma dlia du- 
khovnoi shkoly.” 

December 1913, p. 738 

“Zamietki o grecheskikh tekstakh zhi- 
tii i Makar’evskikh Mineiakh Cheti- 
iakh.” 

February 1914, p. 369 
Smirnov, I. M. 

“Drevne-tserkovno-slavianskii iazyk i 
ego vozmozhnoe zhiznennoe primie- 
nenie.” 

November 1913, p. 567 
December 1913, p. 751 

“Materialy dlia kharakteristiki 
knizhnoi dieiatel’nosti Vse-rossiiskago 
Mitropolita Makariia.” 

May-Aug. (vol. 2) 1916, p. 163. 
May-Aug. (vol. 2) 1916, p. 275. 

“Ukazatel opisanii slaviano-russkikh 
rukopisei otechestvennykh i za- 
granichnykh knigokhranilishch.” 
May-Aug. (vol. 2) 1916, p. 1 

Smirnov, Io. 

“Ob avtorie Deimwn’a.” 

September 1915, p. 133 

Smirnov, S. 

“Ispovied zemlie. Drevne-russkoe 
dvoevierie i ispovied zemlie.—I. Ispo¬ 
vied bez dukhovnika, pred 
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sviatyniami.— II. Kult zemli.—III. 
Zemlia i soviest chelovieka.—IV. Is- 
povied zemlie teper.” 

November 1912, p. 501 

“Russkie dukhovniki i raskol staroo- 
briadstva.” 

November 1913, p. 506 
December 1913, p. 701 

Smirnov, Sergei Konstantinovich 
“Stranitsa iz studencheskago sochi- 
nenia S. K. Smirnova (avtografi S. K. 
Smirnova i E A Golubinskago).” 
Oct.-Dec. 1915, p. 698 

Soobshchil P. N. Kapterev: 

“Iz arkhiva professora i rektora 
Moskovskoi Dukhovnoi Akademii 
protoiereia Sergiia Konstantinnovicha 
Smirnova.” 

Oct.-Nov. 1914, p. 424 

“Pis mo studenta 1842 g. (Eto pis’mo 
S. K. Smirnova vposliedstvii rektora M. 
D. A, pisano im v studencheskie gody 
pri perevod so 2-go kursa na 3-ii). 
Oct.-Nov. 1914, p. 360 

A. Lebedev i Smirnov: 

“Perepiska protoiereev Sergieia Kon- 
stantinovicha Smirnova, rektora 
Moskovskoi Dukhovnoi Akademii, i 
Aleksandra Aleksieevicha Lebedeva.” 
Oct.-Dec. 1916, p. 336 

Sokolov, S. 

“U Troitsy. Vpechatlieniia bogomol tsa, 
byvshago studenta M. Akademii.” 
Oct.-Nov. 1914, p. 255- 

Sokolov, V. A. 

“Gody studenchestvo (1870-1874).” 
February 1916, p. 246 
March-April 1916, p. 385 
May-Aug. (vol. 2) 1916, p. 3 

“Iskrennii drug Pravoslavnoi Tserkvi 
i Rossii.” 

September 1916, p. 59 


“Piat s polovinoiu liet v dolzhnosti 
redaktora.” 

Oct.-Dec. 1915, p. 239 
Solov ev, N. 

“Dieiateli v oblasti izucheniia drevne- 
russkago tserkovnago pieniia.” 

June 1913, p. 286 
July-Aug. 1913, p. 658 

Solov’ev, Sergei. M. 

“Ellinizm i Tserkov.” 

September 1913, p. 50 
“Gete i khristianstvo.” 

Jan.-May (vol. 1) 1917, p. 238 
Jan.-May (vol. 1) 1917, p. 478 

“Ideia tserkvi v poezii Vladimira So¬ 
lov’eva.” 

January 1915, p. 59 
February 1915, p. 261 

“Obituary. “Pamiati Feodora 
Evgeiievicha Korsha.” 

March-April 1916, p. 597 

Solov’ev, Vladimir 

“Slovo na den pominoveniia po- 

chivshikh nastavnikov M. D. 

Akademii.” 

November 1912, p. 449 

Soobshchil S. M. Solov’ev: 

“Pis’ma Vladimira Solov’eva k bratu 
Mikhailu.” 

September 1915, p. 41 
January 1916, p. 3 

Spasskii, A. 

“Ellinizm i khristianstvo.” 

June 1912, p. 353 
July-Aug. 1912, p. 511 
September 1912, p. 212 
November 1912, p. 606 
February 1913, p. 279 
March 1913, p. 568 
June 1913, p. 310 
July-Aug. 1913, p. 644 
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Stoikov, N. 

“Tragediia intelligentskoi dushi. (K 
ispolnivshemusia 10-lietiiu so dnia 
smerti A. P. Chekhova).” 

March 1915, p. 517 

Strakhov, P. 

“Atomy zhizni.” 

January 1912, p. 1 

“Eskhatologiia iazycheskikh mis- 
terii.” 

July-Aug. 1913, p. 564 
September 1913, p. 33 

“Ideia voskreseniia v dokhristian- 
skom filosofskom soznanii.” 

March 1913, p. 453 
April 1913, p. 769 

“Pessimisticheskoe otritsanie 
voskreseniia pozdnim iazychest- 
vom.” 

October 1913, p. 286 
November 1913, p. 590 

Strakhov, VI. 

“Slovo na 30-o sentiabria, na den 
pominoveniia pochivshikh nastav- 
nikov i nachal’nikov Akademii. 
Istinno-Khristianskaia obshchest- 
vennost.” 

Oct.-Dec. 1915, p. 227 

Strumienskii, M. K. 

“Arkhimandrit Polikarp (Gaitan- 
nikov).” 

Oct.-Nov. 1914, p. 353 

“Iz Ostrozhskoi stariny.” 

January 1916, p. 80 

Sturdza, Aleksandr 

“Dva pis’ma A. Sturdzy k prot. F. A. 

Golubinskomu.” 

Oct.-Dec. 1915, p. 233 

T. 

“Novozavietnoe poniatie praved- 
nosti i sviatosti po sravneniiu s klas- 
sicheskim, rawinskim, filonovskim. 


i vetkhozavietnym.” 

September 1912, p. 85 
October 1912, p. 420 

“Otkrytie Komissii po nauchnomy 
izdaniiu slavianskoi Biblii.” 

April 1915, p. 865 

Tarieev, M. M. 

“Bibliografiia. Samoubiistvo, kak sot 
sial’noe iavlenie.” 

June 1912, p. 451 

“Kritika ekonomicheskago ucheniia 
Marksa. Iz izsliedovaniia ‘Sotsializm 
(nravstvennost i khoziaistvo).” 

June 1912, p. 389 
July-Aug. 1912, p. 596 
September 1912, p. 1 
October 1912, p. 528 
November 1912, p. 569 
December 1912, p. 739 
“Novoe bogoslovie.” 

June-Dee. (vol. 2) 1917, p. 1 
June-Dee. (vol. 2) 1917, p. 168 

“Tserkov i bogoslovie.” 

June-Dee. (vol. 2) 1917, p. 316 

Teerskoi, Arkhiepiskop and Antonii 
Kashinskii 

“Plan sostavleniia Liestvitsy (khebes- 
noi) prepodobnym Ioannom Liest- 
vichnikom.” 

January 1916, p. 77 

Ternavtsev, V. 

“Rimskaia Imperiia i Khristianstvo.” 
January 1914, p. 18 

Troitskii, Nikolai 
“Iz vnutrenniago byta studentov 
Moskovskoi Dukhovnoi Akademii 
chrez desiat liet eia prebyvaniia v 
Troitse-Sergievoi Lavrie.” 

Oct.-Nov. 1914, p. 314 

Troitskii, Vladimir 
“Istoriia plashchanitsy.” 

February 1912, p. 362 
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March 1912, p. 503 

“O Neobkhodimosti istoriko- 
dogmaticheskoi apologii deviatago 
chlena Simvola viery.” 

February 1913, p. 362 

“O tserkovnosti dukhovnoi shkoly i 
bogoslovskoi nauki (Vstupitel’naia 
lektsiia).” 

November 1912, p. 485 

“Poniatie o Tserkvi v protivoiudeiskoi 
polemikie pervykh dvukh viekov.” 
May 1912, p. 1 
June 1912, p. 241 

w Vopros o Tserkvi v dogmaticheskoi 
polemikie s donatizmom, Optat 
Mileviiskii.” 

September 1912, p. 247 

“Vopros o Tserkvi v polemikie blazh. 
Avgustina protiv donatistov.” 
October 1912, p. 297 

Tsvietkov, P. 

Obituary. “Professor Evgenii Evsig- 
nieevich Golubinskii.” 

January 1912, p. 1 

Tuberovskii, A. M. 

“Obnovlenie cheloviechestva.” 
June-Dee. (vol. 2) 1917, p. 343 

“‘Sladost Bytiia.’ (Protiv samou- 
biistva).” 

February 1913, p. 223 
March 1913, p. 532 

“Vnutrennii sviet. Mt. VI, 23; Lk. 
XI, 35.” 

May 1914, p. 25 
Tunitskii, N. 

“Obzor razrabotki voprosa o lit- 
eraturnoi dieiatel’nosti sv. Klimenta, 
ep. Slovenskago.” 

November 1913, p. 531 

“Sv. Kliment, episkop Slovenskii. 
(Riech pered zashchitoi magisterskoi 


dissertatsii: ‘Sv. Kliment, episkop 
Slovenskii. Ego zhizn i prosvie- 
titefnaia dieiaternost/)” 

June 1913, p. 227 

Varfolomei, Ierodiakon. 

(Katikhizator Karelskoi Missii) 

“Iz obshchestvennoi zhizni. K kon- 
chinie Mateeia Pavlovicha Kageta. 
(Pravoslavnago iapontsa, obuchavsha- 
gosia v Vieanskoi Dukovnoi Semi- 
narii).” 

February 1914, p. 414 

“Prorok viery (Riech pred zashchitoi 
magisterskoi dissertatsii: ‘Kniga pro- 
roka Awakuma. Vvedenie i tolkova- 
nie.’ (Sergiev Posad—1913)” 
January 1914, p. 13 

Verkhovtsov, V. 

“Svietloi pamiati Ottsa Ioanna 
Kronshtadtskago.” 

Oct.-Dec. 1916, p. 535 

Vinogradov, N. 

“Nasliedie mitropolita Platona v isto- 
rii Moskovskoi Dukhovnoi Akade- 
mu. 

Oct.-Nov. 1914, p. 701 

“O kakom ‘narodie’ i ‘plemeni’ go- 
vorit prorok Aggei vo 2-oi gl. 12-14 
stt. svoei knigi?” 

January 1915, p. 158 

Vinogradov, Vasilii P. 

“Muzhi viery. Slovo na zaupokoinoi 

liturgii 30 sentiabria pri pominovenii 

pochivshikh truzhennikov Akade- 
• • » 
mu. 

Oct.-Nov. 1914, p. 245 

“O tserkovnoi propoviedi na 
kanunie revoliutsii.” 

June-Dee. (vol. 2) 1917, p. 225 
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"Platon i Filaret, mitropolity 
Moskovskie. (Sravnitel’naia kharak- 
teristika ikh nravstvennago oblika).” 
January 1913, p. 10 
February 1913, p. 311 

“Ustavnyia chteniia.” 

January 1912, p. 172 
February 1912, p. 297 
April 1912, p. 785 
May 1912, p. 115 
July-Aug. 1912, p. 695 
September 1912, p. 179 
November 1912, p. 635 
June 1914, p. 235 

“Zhitiia drevne-russkikh sviatykh, kak 
istochnik po istorii drevne-russkoi 
shkoly i prosvieshcheniia. Iz zamietok 
i nabliudenii v oblasti drevne-russkoi 
agiologicheskoi literatury.” 

March 1915, p. 562 
April 1915, p. 774 
May 1915, p. 110 

Vladimirskii, Feodor 
"Drevniaia mudrost i novaia nauka.” 
June 1913, p. 268 

Volzhskii, A. S. 

“O pravdie i krivdie. (K voprosu o 
semeinom razladie L. N, Tolstogo).” 
May-Aug. (vol. 2) 1916, p. 322 

Vvedenskii, Dimitrii I. 
"Bibleist-Lietopisets.” 

Oct.-Dec. 1915, p. 358 

"Drevnii Vostok. (K voprosu ob 
izuchenii ego istorii).” 

May-Aug. (vol. 2) 1916, p. 468 

"Krov, Brata. (KuFtura i zhestokost. 
Bibleiskaia parallel).” 

December 1914, p. 816 

"Pred vratami viechnosti (posliednie 
dni zhizni pochivshago professora 
Aleksieia Ivanovicha Vve- 
denskago).” 

Oct.-Nov. 1914, p. 640 


"Vremia voin” 

March 1915, p. 443 

Vvedenskii, S. 

“Kostromskoi protopop Daniil. Och- 
erk iz istorii raskola v pervoe vremia 
ego sushchestvovaniia.” 

April 1913, p. 844 

Vysotskii, N. G. 

“Otnoshenie k staroobriadtsam sviets- 
kago pravitel stva v tsarstvovaniie Im- 
peratora Petra III.” 

February 1916, p. 376 

Zaozerskii, N. A. 

"Chto est pravoslavnyi prikhod i 
chiem on dolzhen byt?” 

February 1912, p. 319 

“K voprosu ob otnoshenii mezhdu 
gosudarstvom i tserkov’iu.” 

March 1912, p. 637 

“O sozyvie pomiestnago rossiiskago 
sobora i o patriarshestvie.” 

June 1912, p. 256 

"O svidietel skoi prisiagi v sudoproiz- 
vodstvie XVII vieka. (Odna iz zaby- 
tykh reform sv. patriarkha Nikona). 
June-Dee. (vol. 2) 1917, p. 93 

Zarin, Vasilii. 

Soobshchil N. Troitskii 
“Dnevnyia zapiski ‘1824’ goda v 
techenii Marta. Moskovskoi D. 
Akademii. Studenta VasiFia Zarina. 
Oct.-Nov. 1914, p. 323 

Zhdanov, A. A. 

"Iz lektsii po sviashcheinomu Pisaniiu 
vetkhago Zavieta, chitannykh dotsentom 
Moskovskoi Dukhovnoi Akademii.” 
March-April 1916, p. 17 
May-Aug. (vol. 2) 1916, p. 33 
May-Aug. (vol. 2) 1916, p. 49 
September 1916, p. 65 
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Iz Lektsii po Sviashchennomu Pi- 
saniiu Vetkhago Zavieta.” 

June-Dee (vol. 2) 1917, p. 81 
June-Dee. (vol. 2) 1917, p. 97 

Zlatoustov, Pavel 
“Iz tserkovnoi i obshchestvennoi 
zhizni. Vybory Konstantinopolskago 
patriarkha Germana V.” 

March 1913, p. 651 

Znamenskii, V. 

“Pis’ma V. P. Znamenskago, A. A. 
Blagovieshcheiskago i K. A. Nevo- 
dikha, k protoiereiu F. A. Golubin- 
skomu.” 

Oct.-Nov. 1914, p. 276 
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Appendix B 

List of Subjects, 1892-1900 105 


Abyssinia—contemporary 
April 1895 
May 1895 
August 1895 
December 1895 
January 1896 
March 1896 
December 1896 

Aeneid [Virgil’s]—religious 
elements 
January 1900 

Aeschylus—religious-moral 
significance of the tragedy 
August 1900 

Ancient church history—Coptic 
and Arab sources 
January 1893 

Anglican church—hierarchy 
January 1896 
February 1896 
May 1896 
September 1896 
November 1896 
January 1897 
March 1897 
June 1897 
July 1897 
August 1897 
October 1897 
December 1897 
January 1899 
August 1899 

Antichrist 
June 1893 
July 1893 
November 1894 
February 1895 


May 1895 
October 1895 
December 1896 

Apollinaris of Laodicea 
February 1896 

Apologetics, Christian—course on 
supplement 1895 

Apostolic symbol 
November 1893 
December 1893 

Archbishops—visit to congregations 
February 1896 

Aristid [Philosopher] 

February 1896 

Arsenii Stadnitskii [Bishop) 

June 1899 

Artistic work and religious 
knowledge 
November 1897 

Astaf’ev, P. E. 

June 1893 

Astronomy and theology 
September 1897 
October 1897 
November 1897 

Atheism, contemporary 
February 1893 

Baptism rights—ancient Rus’ 
January 1900 

Basil the Great—about author of 4th 
and 5th book against Eunomius 
September 1900 


105 This subject list is a adapted from S. Runkevich’s history of the journal. See Pravo - 
slavnaiaBogoslovskaiaEntsiklopediia, s. v. “Bogoslovskii Viestnik,”pp. 812-820. Iris 
slightly abridged. 
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Baur, E Kh. 

December 1892 

Bentham—moral philosophy 

February 1896 

Berlin—“year in Berlin” 

March 1897 
May 1897 
September 1897 

Bible—beliefs and conditions of its 
formation 
September 1892 

Bible—sources of study in primeval 
religion 
June 1900 

Bielokrinitskii hierarchy 
October 1895 

Books—fate of 
January 1894 
November 1894 

Borisogliebskii, Grigorii 
[Archimandrite] 

December 1893 

Bukovino-Dalmatian 
Metropolitinate 
December 1896 

Bulgakov, Makarii [Metropolitan] 
December 1892 
January 1893 
February 1893 
March 1893 
April 1893 
July 1893 
August 1893 

Bychkov, A. F. 

June 1899 

Byzantine theology 
January 1893 
September 1893 
March 1894 
April 1894 


Byzantium 

January 1893 
September 1893 
March 1894 
April 1894 

Catacombs, Roman 
April 1897 

Charity—in Russia from ancient 
times to the 17th century 
January 1892 

Czechoslovakian church in Prague 
February 1900 

China—Russian ecclesiastical 
mission 
May 1897 
August 1897 
October 1897 
November 1897 
January 1898 
February 1898 
April 1898 
June 1898 
August 1898 
October 1898 
November 1898 
December 1898 

Christ—bearing the feebleness and 
sickness of humanity 
March 1900 

Christ—possibility and significance 
of a scientific-artistic 
understanding 
January 1897 
February 1897 

Church division—literature on the 
history of 
August 1899 

Church history—science of in 
Russia 

December 1895 
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Church teaching—lesson by 
professor A. S. Pavlov 
October 1899 
November 1899 
December 1899 
February 1900 
March 1900 
April 1900 
May 1900 
June 1900 
July 1900 
August 1900 
September 1900 

Church Union 
January 1898 

Clergy—internal conditions of 
pastoral service 
April 1894 

Constantine the Great, Saint 
February 1893 

Constantinople [“two days in 
Constantinople”] 

January 1900 
February 1900 
March 1900 
April 1900 
May 1900 
June 1900 

Constantinople [“week in 
Constantinople” 

May 1892 
June 1892 

Corinthians, Apocryphal Letter of 
Paul 

July 1896 
August 1896 

Coronation—rank 
April 1896 
May 1896 

Councils, Russian Church 
May 1892 


Court of arbitration—spiritual 
persons response when 
summoned 
February 1899 
April 1899 

June 1899 

Creation 

August 1893 

Crop failure 
January 1892 

Cyrillian Nestorianism 
May 1898 

Czechoslovakian National Church in 
Prague 

February 1900 

Daniel, Book of—number seven 
February 1894 
April 1894 
June 1894 
July 1894 

Death 

March 1896 

Deceased—periods of memory for 
January 1896 

Deacon 

September 1892 

Descartes—teaching on innate ideas 
September 1897 

Didactics—whether there is a need 
for in ecclesiastical academies 
January 1899 

Dionysius the Areopagite, 

Saint—works 
February 1898 

Divorce—by voluntary agreement 
June 1900 

Don Quixote 
April 1895 
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Drozdov, Filaret [Metropolitan of 
Moscow]—letters to the 
Ober-Prokuror of the Holy 
Synod, S. D. Nechaev 
February 1893 

Easter—Feast of 
April 1892 

Ecclesiastical investigator 
April 1893 
April 1900 
May 1900 

Education—Moscow in the 17 th 
century 
January 1892 
October 1894 
September 1897 
November 1897 
January 1898 
March 1898 
May 1898 
July 1898 
August 1898 
September 1898 
November 1898 
December 1898 

Egoism 

May 1894 

Elizabeth Tudor 
February 1892 
May 1892 

Eucharist 

November 1896 
June 1898 
August 1898 

Eucharist—western teaching 
February 1894 
March 1894 

Eunomius—author of the fourth 
and fifth books of Saint Basil the 
Great 

September 1900 


Evangelism [“Spreading the Word”] 
December 1892 

Evolutionary theory—morality 
June 1896 

Evolutionary theory—primitive 
religion 
March 1900 

Faith—origins 

November 1892 

Feodosiia of Chernigov, 

Saint—remains 
February 1897 

Feofan the Recluse [Bishop]—three 
letters 

August 1900 

Feognost, [Metropolitan of all 
Russia] 

February 1893 

Filaret the Merciful 

March 1893 
May 1893 
June 1893 

Finland—state of the Church 

March 1892 

Fok, Saint—martyrdom 
October 1894 

Garnak, A. 

November 1893 

December 1893 

Gennadius Scholarius, Patriarch 
September 1894 

Germanus, Saint [Patriarch of 
Constantinople] 

May 1897 
June 1897 
September 1897 

Gnostic teaching—types 
July 1900 

God—knowledge of [philosophy] 

May 1893 
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Golubinskii, F. A. 

December 1897 

Gorodetskii, Platon [Metropolitan 
of Kiev] 

January 1897 

Gorskii, A. V. 

January 1896 
February 1896 
March 1896 
May 1896 
July 1896 
August 1896 
November 1896 
December 1896 

Gospels 

February 1899 

Govorukha-Otrok, Iu. N. 

August 1896 

“Greco-Eastern” 

Christian—religious and moral 
life 

August 1900 

Greek Church—Protestant strife 
in 

April 1900 
June 1900 

Greek Church—relations with 
Protestantism in the 16 th 
century 
January 1900 
February 1900 

Greek Church—Under dominion 
of theTurks 
January 1894 
May 1894 
June 1894 
August 1894 
September 1894 
December 1894 
January 1894 
September 1895 
June 1896 


Grot, N. Ia. [Professor]—his 
philosophy 

May 1899 
July 1899 
November 1899 
December 1899 

Heaven [“Heavenly Church”] 
December 1896 

Hegelianism 

September 1892 

History, Ancient—significance 
May 1899 

Homiletics—teaching in seminaries 
May 1900 

Humanism—Christianity in 
comparison with 
June 1892 
July 1892 
September 1892 
October 1892 
March 1893 

“Hundred Chapters” (Stoglav) 
Council 
June 1895 

“Hundred Chapters” (Stoglav) 
Council—newly opened 
manuscript 
September 1899 
October 1899 

Icon, Voeikovyi—in Trinity-Sergiev 
Monastery 
February 1896 

Idealism—individuality in 

January 1894 
November 1894 
Individuality and society 
June 1900 
July 1900 

Insurance—old age 
April 1900 
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Iustin [Bishop of Riazan] 

June 1896 

Ivantsov-Platonov, A. M. 
December 1894 

Japan 

April 1899 
July 1899 
August 1899 
September 1899 
October 1899 
November 1899 
December 1899 

Japan & Far East—letter from a 
Japanese missionary 
September 1895 
November 1895 
March 1896 
April 1896 
May 1896 
July 1896 
August 1896 
September 1896 
October 1896 
November 1896 
December 1896 

Jerusalem Church 

March 1894 
June 1894 
August 1894 
May 1897 
July 1897 

Jerusalem Patriarchal Library 
July 1894 

John, Apostle 
July 1898 

John Chrysostom, Saint—early life 
September 1895 
October 1895 
November 1895 

Justification—in western creeds 
April 1895 
September 1895 


Kant—hermeneutic theories 
July 1897 

Kant—on eternal life 
March 1899 
April 1899 

Kant—on morality 
January 1897 
March 1897 

Kant—on space 
June 1895 
July 1895 

Kant—teaching on justification 
November 1893 
March 1894 

Kiev-Pecherskii Monastery 
October 1896 

Kiparisov, V. F. [Professor] 
February 1899 

Kirill [Metropolitan of all Russia] 
January 1894 
February 1894 

Kliuchevskii, V. O. [Professor] 
December 1896 

Korsunskii, I. N. [Professor] 
January 1900 

Kudriavtsev-Platonov, V. D. 
[Professor] 

January 1892 
February 1893 

Lavrov-Platonov [Professor]— 
letters 
June 1895 
September 1895 

Law—respect towards 
January 1893 

Lebedev, A. A. 

April 1898 

Lebedev, A. P. [Professor] 
November 1895 
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Leibniz—on innate traits 
December 1898 

Leo XIII [Pope] 

June 1893 
July 1893 

Leontii [Metropolitan of Moscow 
September 1893 

Liapidevskii [Metropolitan of 
Moscow 
February 1898 

Lifliandiia—state of Church 
August 1892 

Likhudov 

November 1899 

Lithuania—Orthodoxy during the 
17th century 
February 1899 
March 1899 

Liturgy—teaching in seminaries 
September 1896 

Locke—polemics on learning 
July 1898 

Macarius of Egypt—revival of 
study on 

November 1892 

Macedonian dynasty 
October 1896 

Makarii, Saint [Metropolitan of 
Kiev] 

May 1897 

Maksim [Metropolitan of all 
Russia] 

May 1894 

Marriage, Christian 
February 1900 

Marriage—schi sm atic 
January 1896 

Matthew, Book of 
April 1899 


June 1899 

Medical activities—priests 
April 1894 

Mikhail [Metropolitan of Serbia] 
February 1898 

Mill—criticism of moral teaching 
April 1896 

Miracles & science 
June 1893 

Missionary Congress 
October 1897 
November 1897 
December 1897 

Mitrofan of Voronezh—spiritual will 
and testament 
February 1897 

Monasticism—historical sources 
July 1892 

Monasticism in Russia 
October 1894 
September 1897 
November 1897 
January 1898 
March 1898 
May 1898 
July 1898 
August 1898 
September 1898 
November 1898 
December 1898 

Mongols—their enslavement of Rus’ 
June 1893 
July 1893 

Moscow Ecclesiastical Academy 
January 1892 
October 1894 
November 1894 
December 1894 
February 1897 
October 1897 
November 1897 
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Moscow Ecclesiastical 
Academy—Archeological 
Museum 
April 1895 
May 1895 

Moscow Synodal 

Library—regulations for 
management and use 

May 1900 

Mother of God—ancient portrayals 
January 1897 

Mukhanova, P. A. 

June 1895 

Music—moral-well-mannered 
significance 
October 1898 

Nationalism—and the Church 

May 1899 

New Testament—corrections of text 
October 1892 

New Testament—Slavonic 
translation by St. Aleksii 

November 1897 
December 1897 
January 1898 

Nicephorus, Bishop of 
Constantinople 

October 1899 
November 1899 
December 1899 
January 1900 
March 1900 
April 1900 
June 1900 
August 1900 

Nikandr [Archbishop] 

August 1893 

Nikodim [Bishop] 

February 1896 

Old Believers—polemics with 
January 1892 


February 1892 
March 1892 
April 1892 
May 1892 

Old Catholicism 
April 1893 
April 1894 
May 1894 
October 1894 
February 1896 
May 1896 
February 1897 
June 1897 
January 1898 
April 1898 
July 1899 

Orthodox Church—Bosnia and 
Herzegovina 
April 1895 

Orthodox Church— 
Austria-Hungary 
April 1896 

Orthodox Church—Bulgaria 

March 1893 
March 1897 

Orthodox Church—Chernogorts 

May 1894 
June 1894 

Orthodox Church—Romania 
April 1900 

Orthodox Church—Serbs 
August 1893 
September 1893 

Orthodox Church— 

Slavs—general articles 
April 1897 
June 1897 
January 1898 
March 1898 
June 1898 
August 1898 
January 1899 
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March 1899 
April 1899 
March 1900 
May 1900 
June 1900 

Orthodox Church discipline 
June 1896 
August 1896 
April 1897 
July 1897 
August 1897 

Orthodox Church in America 

October 1894 

Orthodox Church law—18th 
century 
August 1892 

Orthodoxy, Russian—history 
September 1899 
October 1899 
November 1899 
December 1899 

Palestinianism—works on 
July 1892 

Parishes—old Russian 
February 1897 
March 1897 
April 1897 

Pashkovets—refutation 
January 1893 
February 1893 
March 1893 
April 1893 
May 1893 

Pastoral service—in writings of 
Fyodor Dostoevskii 
October 1893 

Pastoral service—origin and its 
necessity 
August 1900 


Pastoral service [clergy]—foreign 
conditions 
April 1894 

Pastorship—two paths: Latin and 
Orthodox 

February 1894 

Patriarchate—relations with tsarist 
power—views of the Moscow 
Council 
June 1892 
August 1892 
October 1892 

Paul, Apostle 

December 1899 

Paul, Apostle—third journey 
supplement 1892 

Pavlov, A. S. [Professor] 

September 1898 

Peace and war 
October 1896 

Peter, Saint [Metropolitan of 
Moscow] 

January 1893 

Philosophical teaching— seminaries 
March 1898 

Philosophy, French and German— 
in relation to Russian ideals 

February 1892 
March 1892 
April 1892 
July 1892 
September 1892 
October 1892 
December 1892 
May 1893 
August 1893 
September 1893 
December 1893 
January 1894 
January 1896 
May 1896 
August 1896 
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Philosophy, History—process of 
gradually developing a world view 
January 1899 
February 1899 
March 1899 

Philosophy, Moral—influence of 
foreign literature 
July 1900 
August 1900 

Philosophical teaching— 
ecclesiastical academies 
October 1895 

Pilgrims, Ancient 
March 1894 
April 1894 

Platon [Metropolitan of Moscow] 
—his church history 
July 1895 

Poetry—spiritual 
January 1894 

Polytheism, Greco-Roman— 
relations with Christianity 
March 1892 

Preobrazhenskii, R A. [Archdeacon] 
July 1893 

Priesthood—dignity of 
September 1900 

Printed word—use of 
January 1892 
March 1892 

Protestant Synod, fourth 
February 1898 
July 1898 

Protestant theology 
June 1892 

Psychology—faith in 
January 1899 
June 1899 
September 1899 


Public good 
June 1892 

Pushkin 

May 1899 

Religion & morality 

November 1896 

Religion—history of [essays] 
September 1900 

Religion—ideas of 
February 1900 

Renan, E. 

December 1892 
February 1893 
April 1893 
October 1893 
October 1894 
November 1894 

Rome—trip 

September 1900 

Rudnev, Ioannikii [Metropolitan] 
June 1900 

Rus’—foreign 

September 1900 

Saints—history of canonization in 
the Russian Church 
June 1894 
July 1894 
August 1894 
September 1894 
October 1894 

Salvation, personal 
September 1895 

Savva [Archbishop of Tver] 

July 1896 
November 1896 

Savva [Archbishop of Tver]— 
autobiographical letters 
supplement 1897 
supplement 1898 
supplement 1899 
supplement 1900 
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Schism—ecumenical Orthodoxy 
April 1898 
May 1898 

Schism—history 
March 1896 
November 1896 

Schism—reasons and causes 
April 1895 
May 1895 

Schism, Bulgarian 
December 1898 

Schismatic marriage 
January 1896 

Schleiermacher—philosophy 
August 1892 

Schools, church-parish 
April 1893 

Schools, Greek—in the 

Constantinople Patriarchate 
January 1899 
March 1899 
June 1899 
July 1899 
July 1899 
August 1899 

Schopenhauer 
September 1894 
November 1894 

Science and Religion—in the 
upcoming 20th century 
November 1899 
December 1899 
January 1900 

Sculpture—ancient Greek religious 
April 1896 
May 1896 

Sectarianism—struggle with 
January 1893 

Sergiev Posad 
October 1892 


Sergius of Radonezh—anniversary 
articles 

November 1892 
December 1892 

Shchenkyrskii, Varlaam 
December 1892 

Siberian mission 
November 1894 

Sin 

June 1898 

Sin, unpardonable—theories 
January 1893 

Singing, church—contemporary 
needs 

August 1900 

Smirnov, A. P. [Professor] 
November 1895 
January 1897 

Solov’ev, Vladimir. S.—philosophy 
August 1900 

Stadnitskii, Arsenii [Bishop] 

March 1899 

Stephen, Saint [the first martyr]— 
speeches 
September 1900 

Strakhov, N. N. 

March 1896 

Study aids 

January 1892 

Suffering—moral significance 
October 1896 

Suicide 

March 1898 

Sukhanov, Arsenii 
March 1892 

Suvorov [Governor-General 
September 1898 

Syro-Chaldean Nestorians 
May 1898 
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Tarasios [Patriarch of 
Constantinople] 

May 1899 
July 1899 
August 1899 

Teaching—academic 
January 1893 
November 1893 
December 1893 

Temple, Old Testament 
January 1893 

Temples—first century 
March 1896 

Temptation—in western creeds 
January 1894 

Tertullian 

November 1893 
December 1893 

Theology, dogmatic—university 
lectures 

supplement 1896 

Theology, moral—course on 
April 1892 
July 1892 

Tikhonravov, N. C. 

September 1898 


Tolstoi, M. V. [Count] 

March 1896 

Trinity—dogmatic ideas 
November 1892 

Tsamblak, Grigorii [Metropolitan] 
July 1895 
August 1895 
September 1895 

Utilitarianism 
December 1895 

Vatican Council 
September 1895 

Ybniaminov, Innokentii 
[Metropolitan] 

September 1897 
November 1897 

Vlfanskii Seminary 
February 1897 

Vilna Ecclesiastical Academy— 
project 

November 1893 

Vladimir Brotherhood of Berlin 
June 1892 

World—end of 
April 1894 

November 1894 

World—theories of origin 
January 1892 
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Notes and Comments 


i 

Beyond Byzantium: Eastern Orthodoxy in 
the American Public Square 1 

Alexander E C. Webster 

Several years ago, we Eastern Orthodox Christians celebrated 
the bicentennial of the first permanent Russian Orthodox church 
community in Alaska. A national shrine in St. Augustine, Florida, 
commemorates the arrival in 1768 of the first Greek Orthodox 
colonists on what is now the territory of the United States. And 
yet, despite our long-standing presence in North America, the col¬ 
lective moral contribution of the Orthodox Churches to the 
American ethos and the general culture has been negligible. 

Some Orthodox Christians in this country, perhaps some in 
this very room, might prefer to celebrate that public invisibility. 
“We have no business getting involved in politics,” they say. “We 
shouldn't cross the divide between church and state,” they warn. 
“Our concerns are spiritual,” they would remind us, “not social, or 
civic, or national.” I hear such firm opinions, even in the environs of 
our nations capital, more often than I would care to admit. To be 
sure, this, shall we say, timidity about taking our Orthodox faith 
and ethos with us when we, as Americans, act as citizens probably 
has little to do with an anti-American animus, or a disdain for the 
morally dubious business of politics, or a theological rejection of the 
world and the “principalities and powers” in and behind it. 

The problem is, I believe, more sociological than spiritual. 

1 This paper was originally presented at a conference on church and state sponsored by 
Synergy of Chicago in October 1996. 
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Opponents of a public moral witness by Orthodoxy on these 
shores have adapted all too well to the truncated religious and so¬ 
cial roles of the Orthodox Churches under the Ottoman Turks 
and the Soviet-style Communists, while failing to adapt to the 
new conditions—the opportunities and challenges—of life in the 
New World. 

Religion has shaped American culture since the earliest colo¬ 
nial settlements. In the 1830s, Tocqueville could still admire the 
vibrant religious communities that furnished the backbone of this 
New World society. Even as late as the halcyon decade of the 
1950s, President Dwight Eisenhower opined that every American 
ought to have a religious faith, although the specific divine object 
of that faith didn't matter to him. From established state churches 
to the ethos of the ‘unknown god,” from Pilgrims and Puritans to 
ecumenists and sectarians, the American experiment in religious 
freedom has captivated the world. These shores continue to attract 
immigrants who wish to practice their religions unhindered by 
princes or prelates. 

But the American experiment is, by definition, unfinished. 
God may be in his heaven, but all is not right in the American pub¬ 
lic square. The philosopher AJasdair MacIntyre may have exagger¬ 
ated when, in his classic work After Virtue , he argued that 
American culture lacks a moral center—that modern politics is, in 
a variation on Clausewitz's familiar dictum, “civil war carried on 
by other means. ” A better heuristic device is Fr. Richard John Neu- 
haus' image of the “naked” public square from which all relig¬ 
ious—not merely ecclesial—influence would be forcibly 
expunged or precluded if militant secularists had their way. Relig¬ 
ious communities, whether “mainline” or nouvelle, have been 
placed on the defensive by the social elites who govern the major 
media and the academy, and who are themselves, in the aggregate, 
demonstrably irreligious and often anti-religious. 

This political windshift hasn't deterred the churches from 
staking their claims to at least a corner of the public square. Al¬ 
though some religious communities simply try to bludgeon their 
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way to what they envision as a more “biblical” or “righteous” or even 
“Christian” America, most responsible religious leaders prefer a 
more nuanced approach. Neuhaus labeled this kind of vision “a re¬ 
ligiously informed public philosophy,” which at once affirms the 
distinctiveness of a given tradition and respects the pluralistic char¬ 
acter of contemporary American society. The key questions are how 
to find the nexus between communal and public values and, for 
those more evangelistic communities, how to enhance the latter. 

Unfortunately, the collective public moral witness of the more 
sophisticated churchmen has been of mixed value at best. The 
churches of the Protestant mainline have painted themselves into 
a political-ethical corner. Succumbing to the temptation to pro¬ 
nounce on all manner of complex social ethical issues, mainline re¬ 
ligious leaders expended in a little more than two decades the 
moral capital they had accumulated in the previous centuries. 
This constant stream of resolutions, telegrams, and mes¬ 
sages—more ideological than inspired and usually of a distinctly 
liberal or even left-wing tint—has managed to marginalize these 
churches from the public discussion that essentially shapes public 
policy. This trend also, alas, seems to have touched the Roman 
Catholic and Eastern Orthodox episcopates. 

In The Catholic Moment , Fr. Richard John Neuhaus—then 
still a Lutheran—suggested that the failure of the mainline Protes¬ 
tant churches in the United States to provide an enduring ration¬ 
ale for a religiously informed public philosophy had left a vacuum 
that the Roman Catholic Church had the internal resources to fill. 
Whether Rome can, in fact, succeed where Wittenberg, Geneva, 
and Canterbury have presumably failed is not for me to say. 

What can be said with some confidence, however, is that 
Rome will not provide the only solution. Further, the historic 
troika of participants in the American religious experi¬ 
ment—whom Will Herberg identified in the 1950s rather simply 
as Protestant, Catholic, and Jew—may expect new partners who 
seek to fill the last unoccupied corner of the public square. The 
rapidly growing Muslim community, whose numbers in the 
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United States range from two to four million, will certainly make 
its bid in the near future. The same prospect awaits various other 
religions of non-European provenance as they achieve critical 
mass through immigration or conversions. 

Enter the Orthodox 

Conspicuously missing from the American public square, 
though by all rights incredibly so, is the venerable Eastern Ortho¬ 
dox Church. 

Although we Orthodox Christians number some 200 million 
world-wide, the Orthodox community in the United States is 
quite small—only about four or five million souls, and even that 
number maybe inflated. Further, we Orthodox Americans are dis¬ 
tributed among a dozen or so fragmented, mostly ethnic jurisdic¬ 
tions, each of which is reluctant to occupy the fourth corner of the 
public square as a dialogue partner alongside the Protestant, 
Roman Catholic, and Jewish communities. 

This public shyness is, in part, the result of popular mispercep¬ 
tions of the Orthodox in America. Roman Catholics tend to re¬ 
gard us as some kind of exotic Catholic community, confusing the 
ancient Orthodox Churches with Eastern Rite Catholics in union 
with Rome. Protestants often presume that the several Orthodox 
jurisdictions are “denominations” like themselves—somehow 
“Protestant,” as if that term were equivalent to non-Roman 
Catholic. Even less informed Americans may ask their Orthodox 
neighbors if they believe in Christ, or exclaim with genuine confu¬ 
sion, “You don t look Jewish!” How many of us have heard that 
amazing question? 

Much of the blame for our uncertain identity in the public mind 
must be laid at the doorstep of the Orthodox Churches themselves. 
The several jurisdictions have, for the most part, cast their lot with the 
same mainline communities—especially the National Council 
Churches—that Neuhaus and other astute observers believe time has 
passed by. Specifically Orthodox ventures into the public square have, 
thus far, been tentative or, worse, counterproductive. 
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The first presidential candidate who claimed a Greek Ortho- 
dox heritage was Michael Dukakis, whose benighted 1988 cam¬ 
paign represented a dubious national electoral epiphany for the 
Orthodox community. In the recently completed 104th U.S. 
Congress, two Greek Orthodox senators, who should be a source 
of pride for our faith community, betrayed their faith and dis¬ 
graced us all by voting to sustain President Clintons veto of the 
partial-birth abortion ban (which 58 other senators and more 
than two-thirds of the U.S. House of Representatives attempted in 
vain to override). To underscore the moral and religious confusion 
that reigns among publicly-minded Orthodox Americans, Sena¬ 
tor Paul Sarbanes—a Democrat from Maryland—is an “Archon” 
of the Ecumenical Patriarchate honored for his “outstanding serv¬ 
ice to the Church.” Senator Olympia Snowe—a Republican from 
Maine—wa s one of Archbishop Iakovos’ favorite choices for toast- 
mistress at the frequent dinners and gala events held in his honor. 
We can only breathe a sigh of relief that the late Republican vice- 
president of the United States, Spiro T. Agnew, who resigned in 
disgrace in 1973, was an Episcopalian! 

Only in the last few years have pro-life Orthodox Americans, 
led by their hierarchies, mounted a concerted effort to influence the 
public moral debate over abortion. I could cite, for example, the un¬ 
precedented amicus curiae brief in the 1989 U.S. Supreme Court 
decision Webster v. Reproductive Health Services , which was prepared 
by two Orthodox attorneys—one from the Greek Archdiocese and 
the other from the Russian Synod Abroad—and signed by some 47 
Orthodox leaders including bishops from seven jurisdictions. In 
Washington, DC, each January four or five bishops lead hundreds 
of Orthodox clergy and laity, walking alongside tens of thousands of 
other pro-life Americans in the March for Life. As recently as June of 
this year, nine Orthodox bishops from five jurisdictions, including 
Metropolitan Theodosius of the Orthodox Church in America, af¬ 
fixed their names to an ecumenical appeal to the U.S. Congress to 
override the president’s veto of the partial-birth abortion ban. But 
these forays of the Orthodox ship of faith have foundered on the 
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shoals of self-doubt and unclear vision. Witness again the refusal 
of Sarbanes and Snowe to vote their presumably Orthodox con¬ 
science on abortion, and note well the conspicuous absence of 
other Orthodox bishops from the pro-life cause. 

Lacking a useful political-ethical compass, we Orthodox 
Americas have thus far failed to articulate “a religiously informed 
public philosophy” through which we might contribute substan¬ 
tively to the American experiment in religious freedom and demo¬ 
cratic culture. As Fr. Neuhaus observed in The Naked Public 
Square , the influence of the Orthodox “upon the general culture” 
in the United States “escapes detection.” Instead of taking um¬ 
brage at what might appear as a slight, serious-minded Orthodox 
would do well to recognize in this observation a painful truth. 

Byzantine Legacies 

The pain is especially acute in light of the once glorious Byzan¬ 
tine civilization in southern Europe and the Eastern Mediterra¬ 
nean—of which the Orthodox Churches of Greece, Russia, 
Ukraine, Romania, Serbia, Bulgaria, Albania—and America—are 
the collective heirs. 

Byzantium may seem an unlikely port of call for Americans, 
religious or otherwise, in search of a contemporary public philoso¬ 
phy. The adjective “byzantine” commonly connotes something 
complex, devious, or scheming, owing to the intrigues of the Byz¬ 
antine imperial court. But Americans unschooled in this ne¬ 
glected corner of Western Civilization need not conjure up images 
of “I, Claudius” in pseudo-Christian drag! 

The Byzantine, or East Roman, Empire centered in Constan¬ 
tinople (modern Istanbul in Turkey) lasted more than a millen¬ 
nium—from 330 AD until its conquest by the Ottoman Turks in 
1453. Longevity has its place, as Dr. Martin Luther King preached 
on the eve of his assassination, but there was far more to Byz¬ 
antium than old age. This civilization has retained its original maj¬ 
esty for Orthodox Christians in Eastern Europe and the Middle 
East, who proudly and tenaciously perpetuate the rich spiritual, 
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social, political, and cultural heritage of Byzantium even amidst 
the modern ruins of their societies. But this has not happened in 
North America. 

Hence the present conversation. The fundamental premise of 
my presentation today is that the two-thousand-year Eastern Or¬ 
thodox experience, particularly the Byzantine millennium, offers 
untapped spiritual, social, political, and cultural resources that 
just may make important contributions to the unique American 
experiment. At the same time, our involvement in the American 
public square, including the often nasty business of political gov¬ 
ernance, helps to enable us to be /^Church in America, called by 
God the Holy Trinity to bear witness, to baptize, and to make dis¬ 
ciples of the unique people called American. 

We have no less an authority for this dual public mission than 
the new hierarch of the Greek Orthodox Archdiocese of America. 
On October 3, 1996, Archbishop Spyridon told reporters that he, 
himself, dare not neglect political or national concerns: 

A prelate of the Ecumenical Patriarchate is first and 
foremost a religious leader. He is interested in and shares 
all the problems of his flock. Therefore, if his flock has 
political or national anxieties and concerns, the relig¬ 
ious leader cannot ignore them. 

In that spirit, let's examine several Byzantine concepts that ap¬ 
pear particularly promising for a public moral witness by Ortho¬ 
dox Americans. 

First, in its heyday the Byzantine Empire was not so much a 
Greek entity as a multinational “commonwealth” of diverse peoples 
united in one imperial society. Although the Greek language con¬ 
tinued to inspire philosophers and theologians, Latin remained the 
language of government, and indigenous tongues proliferated 
throughout the empire, including the written Slavonic language 
created at the end of the ninth century by Greek missionaries to 
Moravia. The Byzantine experience of “commonwealth” not only 
resonates well with the contemporary American phenomenon of 
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social and cultural “pluralism.” The triumphs and tragedies of this 
Byzantine experience in unity-and-diversity may help our fellow 
Americans as they struggle with the paradoxes of pluralism—such 
as those generated by the current debate over “multi-culturalism.” 

Second, the Byzantine political-ethical ideal envisioned a 
genuine “symphony” of church and state, which, regrettably, was 
rarely practiced. The Orthodox Byzantine emperors, more often 
than the Orthodox Church hierarchy, exploited this harmonious 
arrangement to their own advantage. But the hackneyed term 
“caesaropapism” oversimplifies the political complexities of both 
theory and praxis. In any event, the ideal of cooperation between 
the imperium and the sacerdotium resonates well with the “accom- 
modationist”—as opposed to “strict separationist”—approach to 
contemporary issues of church and state or religion and society in 
America. The Byzantine “symphonic” model may provide an un¬ 
expected but firm historical grounding for those public policy 
makers who look with some favor upon the contributions of relig¬ 
ion to the American public square. 

Third, if the principle of political “symphony” was honored in 
the breach, the Byzantine concepts of the virtuous community 
and voluntaristic philanthropy were consistently practiced. In his 
classicstudy Byzantine Philanthropy and Social Welfare, Fr. Demet- 
rios Constantelos chronicled the remarkable achievements of both 
church and state in caring for orphans, strangers, the elderly, the 
sick, and the imprisoned. These charitable efforts were rooted in a 
vision of a virtuous society composed of virtuous individual per¬ 
sons. Byzantium at its best thus prefigured the contemporary 
American values of social compassion and voluntarism—epito¬ 
mized respectively by the images of the “social safety net” and “a 
thousand points of light.” 

Beyond Byzantium 

Even in the best of all possible worlds, which Byzantium, not¬ 
withstanding its underappreciated genius, certainly was not, such 
distinctive Eastern prisms for refocusing the current public policy 
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debates would hardly suffice to reshape the American ethos. Sev¬ 
eral nagging questions require cogent responses if we Orthodox 
hope to bring our spiritual and moral legacy into the American 
public square. How politically or ethically normative—and rele¬ 
vant—is the oriental Byzantine imperial model of government? 
How religiously homogeneous were Byzantium and the modern 
Orthodox pre-Communist nation-states in Eastern Europe, and 
to what extent, if any, were the rights and dignity of religious mi¬ 
norities respected? What moral and cultural leverage can a distinct 
religious minority like the Eastern Orthodox realistically hope to 
exert in American society? 

If the Orthodox community hopes to engage American soci¬ 
ety and culture in a genuine social ethical dialogue, Orthodox 
leaders will have to navigate these uncharted waters very carefully. 
A dialogue implies risk—an openness to the possibility of being 
changed by the other. Orthodox Americans may anticipate that 
our “living Tradition,” as so many Orthodox theologians are wont 
to say, will undergo a positive metamorphosis in its American con¬ 
text, even as it may suffer some corruption. The American ethos, 
particularly its traditions of liberal democracy and “no Establish¬ 
ment” of religion, may have a salutary effect on the social ethical 
thinking of an Old World religious community seeking its way in 
the New World. But it will be necessary for us Orthodox Ameri¬ 
cans to avoid both the Scylla of sectarian arrogance and the Cha- 
rybdis of cultural conformity. 

Byzantine civilization, however romantic Orthodox might re¬ 
member it with fondness, cannot be simply “transplanted” to 
America. Nor is Washington, DC, capable of becoming a Byz¬ 
antium on the Potomac. If we hope to seize the moment and be¬ 
come full dialogue partners with the other religious communities, 
we shall have to recognize a two-fold challenge. First, we must ar¬ 
ticulate clearly what constitutes the Orthodox Byzantine legacy, or 
what the Romanian historian Nicolae Iorga described in 1935 as 
“Byzance apres Byzance.” Second, we must interpret that tradi¬ 
tion to other Americans in fulfillment of the Great Commission to 
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witness to all nations. That means we Orthodox wiil have to tran¬ 
scend elements of this historic legacy—to go “beyond Byzantium,” 
as it were. 

Beyond America 

On the other hand, there is no gainsaying the moral disarray in 
so much of contemporary American culture. The same society 
that has maximized individual liberty, equal opportunity for all, 
and the pursuit of happiness suffers from radical individualism, 
reductionist egalitarianism, and rampant materialism. If Bishop 
Maximos Aghiourghoussis of Pittsburgh has correctly defined a 
religious heresy as “a truth pushed too far,” then these American 
vices are American virtues pushed to extremes. Yet what may be 
said about society at large in this regard applies also, regrettably, to 
the life of the Orthodox community in the United States. 

Virtually any Orthodox priest can testify to the corrosive ef¬ 
fects of these modern American faults on the lives of individuals 
and communities. Many of the faithful prefer to abide by Ortho¬ 
dox teachings that suit their convenience: period. Too many clergy 
and laymen have been captivated by the demands of the counter¬ 
culture for governmental validation of “rights.” Too many parish¬ 
ioners are too busy pursuing their own material happiness to 
deepen their spirituality, or to share from their abundance with 
their less fortunate neighbors. 

The great Protestant theologian H. Richard Niebuhr defined 
one model of the Christian encounter with culture as the 
Augustinian approach: “Christ transforming culture.” This aptly 
describes Eastern Orthodoxy at its best. Even as we transcend the 
distinctive Byzantine legacy that we have inherited, we Orthodox 
Americans must transform or, better yet, “transfigure” the Amer¬ 
ica in which we live. For if our contribution to the American ethos 
is to have any enduring value, we shall have to articulate a vision 
that goes “beyond America.” 

Such a vision would indeed constitute a quantum leap in the 
Orthodox manner of witnessing to America. The first phase of the 
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Orthodox presence in this country, as in the initial stages of Irish 
Catholic immigration after the potato famine in the nineteenth 
century, may be characterized—in Washington, DC, attorney 
Dean Popps apt phrase—as “bricks and mortar the construc¬ 
tion of churches and social halls. The second phase, “black ties and 
fluff,” has focused on attaining recognition by the political and re¬ 
ligious elites as the “fourth major faith” alongside the Protestant, 
Catholic, and Jewish communities. The third phase may have 
begun with those Orthodox clergy and laity who have grasped a 
simple but elusive truth: that the best way to stake a claim to the 
hearts and minds (and souls) of Americans is to establish a coher¬ 
ent, intellectually credible, politically savvy but non-partisan pres¬ 
ence in the arenas where the arguments that eventually determine 
our politics are formed and shaped. This includes attention to the 
halls of government; but it also means a presence in the broadcast 
media, on the op-ed pages of the major newspapers, in opinion 
journals, and in the academy. What this third phase requires is 
nothing less than a full-fledged “public theology .” 

Two- Tiered Morality 

Orthodox moral tradition, like its Roman Catholic counterpart, 
is eminendy configured for this purpose. Since the patristic era, Or¬ 
thodoxy has proffered what might be termed a “two-tiered morality.” 

There is first the civilizing morality inherent in the created 
order, a common-denominator ethic for humanity based on natu¬ 
ral law. The idea of a “natural law” itself is, of course, one of the 
contentious issues that divide contemporary philosophers, theo¬ 
logians, and public policy makers. We may hardly expect to re¬ 
solve this question here today. 

But a few salient characteristics of the natural law may be pos¬ 
ited with profit. This “inborn moral law,” as Fr. Stanley Harakas has 
dubbed it, is universal, unchanging, and perceivable by the effort of 
unaided reason. The classic example cited by the Church Fathers is 
the Decalogue in the Old Testament, especially the last six com¬ 
mandments. These are material norms that specify what humans 
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ought to do or ought not to do. Though, from an Orthodox per¬ 
spective, merely a preparatory step in God's economy of salvation, 
this civilizing morality, or natural law ethic, may serve as a suitable 
“grammar” for Orthodox Christians who wish to have a direct, 
immediate impact on American public policy, while we pursue the 
long-range objective of “enhancing” the American ethos. 

The higher transfigurative morality reflects mankind s great¬ 
est potential and fulfillment. Revealed by the incarnate Son of 
God himself, this “evangelical ethic,” in Fr. Harakas' words, in¬ 
spires religiously motivated conformity by believers to divine law. 
The Sermon on the Mount, for example, and particularly the Be¬ 
atitudes, completes or perfects the natural law ethic by positing 
formal norms governing virtuous behavior—that is, how humans 
ought to be , such as merciful, humble, and pure in heart. This 
evangelical ethic obviously shapes the personal morality of Ortho¬ 
dox Christians and the communal ethos of that special commu¬ 
nity we call Church. The transfigurative morality of the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ as interpreted by the Church Fathers, expressed in the 
liturgical life of the community, codified in the canons of the 
Church, and lived by the saints may motivate and frame the gen¬ 
eral moral concerns of those Orthodox Christians who wish to in¬ 
fluence American public policy. 

But this revealed morality may not be imported wholesale into the 
public square of the larger American society, which does not necessarily 
share the Orthodox faith in divine revelation. In the interest of genuine 
religious liberty, the Orthodox faithful may not expect secular Ameri¬ 
cans, or those whose own faith is grounded in other theological prem¬ 
ises, to behave in accordance with what we Orthodox take to be divine 
revelation. If we hope to be, as the great German sociologist Max 
Weber would have it, ethically “responsible” to the larger society as well 
as true to our own moral vision, we Orthodox Americans will stand on 
the common ground of the virtues and norms that once shaped our 
common moral life in this country. A genuinely public theology re¬ 
quires that we Orthodox operate in the public square in ways that per¬ 
mit our arguments to be engaged by our fellow Americans. 
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We need not, however, do so with an air of resignation. A seri¬ 
ous effort to summon America to heed the “civilizing morality” 
would, if successful, still represent a marked advance over our cur¬ 
rent circumstances. 

Categories of Concern 

How might this distinctively Orthodox public theology take 
shape? More precisely, what are the key problem areas where we Or¬ 
thodox citizens might offer fresh perspectives or propose novel solu¬ 
tions? There are four categories of concern that we may address. 

1. Individual Issues 

Starting with the most delimited category of moral 
agency—the “individual” person—an Orthodox public theology 
would seek to transcend the false dichotomies that often seem to 
prevail in public moral debates. For example, individual “rights” 
need not be opposed to “duties” or social responsibilities. Byzan¬ 
tine society may not have developed a modern theory of rights, 
but it did, as noted earlier, provide a fine model of the virtuous 
community. Further, the Orthodox Church within that society re¬ 
fined the concept of “person” based on the ancient Greek term hy¬ 
postasis . Defined insightfully by Metropolitan John Zizioulas as “a 
unique, concrete, unrepeatable mode of existence,” person in this 
sense could apply as readily to human beings as to the Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit of the Divine Triad, or Holy Trinity. Such persons 
have intrinsic, virtually absolute value both in themselves and in 
relation to other equally absolute persons in community. 

Whether theological or philosophical in provenance, this con¬ 
cept is only one of the distinctive Byzantine interpretations of the 
natural law that could revolutionize the way Americans view the re¬ 
spective “rights” and “duties” of political combatants in this society. 
One thinks, for example, of a woman vis-a-vis her unborn 
child —both of whom have virtually absolute “hypostatic” value, and 
neither of whose personal existences may be sacrificed instrumentally 
for the other. Or one thinks of the putative “right” of an adult to 
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choose the manner and timing of his death—that is, to terminate or at¬ 
tempt to make finite a personal being of infinite value. Or one thinks of 
the respective “rights” and “duties” of employees and employers—nei¬ 
ther of whom may be “depersonalized” in the corporate structure. 

2. Family Issues. 

In an era of increasing confusion over the value of marriage 
and the meaning of family, an Orthodox public theology would 
offer a coherent, integral vision of both. The classic “nuclear” fam¬ 
ily, irrespective of its cultured despisers, may well be the model of 
the so-called “post-modern” American family. This institution is, 
by many accounts, under siege from the disintegrating forces of 
divorce, adultery, premarital promiscuity, so-called “gay” activ¬ 
ism, self-actualization, and the devaluation of children. But one 
would be hard put to say that the most frequently attempted alter¬ 
natives have added to the sum total of human happiness. 

The value of the nuclear family—that is, a father and a mother 
and one or more children by birth or adoption living in the same 
household—is affirmed continuously through the divine revelation 
contained in the Old and New Testaments and in Orthodox patristic 
teaching and liturgical tradition. From the Genesis family of Adam 
and Eve to the Holy Family of the Theotokos, St. Joseph, and Jesus, 
the moral norm is clear to believers. But this grounding of the nuclear 
family in divine revelation is built upon a natural law foundation that 
ought to help inform public policy. That foundation upholds the 
natural ethical principles of paternal headship, complementarity of 
the sexes, and continuity with the past, as well as their respective 
counterparts: personal equality, self-transcendence, and mutual cove¬ 
nant. It should prove to be a special moral challenge to demonstrate 
how the law can embody this panoply of values—or, better put, fam¬ 
ily virtues —for the good of individuals and society. 

3. National Issues 

American society is riven by special interest groups, each 
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contending for its definition of American character and each 
promulgating its vision of the American ethos. For example, “mul- 
ticulturalists” are pitted against exponents of America's essentially 
European cultural origins. Some wonder, not without reason, 
whether there is much left of an American national identity—or 
whether there ever really was one. 

Enter an Orthodox public theology born of Byzantium but 
nurtured by the universal natural law ethic, the civilizing morality. 
The Byzantine model of a multinational commonwealth of peo¬ 
ples might prove helpful to those who wish to rise above the fratri¬ 
cidal culture wars. Unity in diversity is possible, within certain 
social parameters. The social task for Americans today is to define 
those parameters—to determine how ethnically, racially linguisti¬ 
cally, religiously mixed this society can be and still share a common 
American identity. The Byzantine experience, though seriously 
flawed in several respects (and particularly in its enforced religious 
uniformity), might prove helpful in meeting this challenge. 

Similarly, the Byzantine experiment in philanthropy and so¬ 
cial welfare, which cannot be reduced to the “public” versus “pri¬ 
vate” dichotomy, might illuminate specific issues pertaining to 
race and ethnicity, publicly-funded versus privately-funded health 
care and education, technological development and ecology, and 
national economic priorities. 

4. International Issues 

The United States, having emerged victorious from the Per¬ 
sian Gulf War and from the much longer Cold War, now finds it¬ 
self in the distinctive position of sole international superpower. 
But the rediscovery of courage and revival of purpose embodied in 
Desert Storm—and in lesser military interventions of late—may 
last only until the next major international crisis. Further, while 
President Clinton s foreign policy appears to some observers as too 
inconsistent and insufficiently conceptualized, others find it too 
familiar—the old internationalist approach to international 
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security in contemporary post-Communist dress. Nor is there any 
moral consensus among the country’s formal religious leadership 
on the norms that should guide post-Cold War U.S. foreign pol¬ 
icy. Is the recent spate of “humanitarian interventions” in, for ex¬ 
ample, Somalia, Bosnia, Haiti, and northern Iraq a much needed 
exercise of American power for moral purposes, or is it overtaxing 
and frittering away Americas political, military, and moral capital 
with the rest of the world? What are this country’s genuine “na¬ 
tional interests,” and how do they compare to the presumed moral 
obligations of a “superpower”? 

In this era of momentous transition, American foreign and de¬ 
fense policy makers need a fresh infusion of moral insight, which an 
Orthodox public theology might provide in conjunction with other 
religious communities. If the Byzantine Empire did not always 
practice the cosmopolitan ideals it preached, it did maintain a lofty 
transnational vision. If the Orthodox Church in Byzantium never 
managed to resolve the apparent conflict between the worldly 
Christian empire and the other-worldly desert monks, it tried val¬ 
iantly to maximize the virtues of both “empire and desert,” as Fr. 
Georges Florovsky described this social ethical antinomy. If the 
more mystical Orthodox East never produced a full-blown just-war 
theory as did the Roman Catholic West, Orthodoxy certainly devel¬ 
oped a realistic justifiable war tradition firmly grounded in natural 
law. It is precisely this synthesis of idealism and realism, of vision 
and power, of mysticism and justice that might speak forcefully to 
the role of the United States in the contemporary world. 

Conclusion 

Devising and proclaiming such a coherent, comprehensive public 
theology may appear as daunting as it is terra incognita for many of us 
Orthodox Americans. It is, admittedly, a risky business. Something 
new usually is. But the times and, more importandy, the faith require 
nothing less than this fresh adventure in Orthodox evangelism. 
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Theology Turned Upside Down 

NANCY ElESLAND, The Disabled God: Towards a Liberatory Theol¬ 
ogy of Disability. Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1994, 139pp. 

ROBERT Jonas, Rebecca: A Fathers Journey from Grief to Grati¬ 
tude. New York: Crossroad, 1996, 151pp. 

The theology of the cross invites us to view the paradox in our 
experience of God. For the mystery of the spiritual life is that the 
starting-point is not power but pardon; the key is not strength but 
sensitivity (cf. 2 Cor 12:9); and the way is not force but failure. 
This “scandal of the cross” (Gal 5:11) is the measure of all our 
God-talk, and the criterion of all our attitudes and practices. It is 
the ultimate judgement of our theology and our ethics alike. The¬ 
ology must be turned upside-down, stood on its head, so to speak, 
in order for us to make sense of the crucified Christ, in order to 
make sense of sin and suffering, and in order for theology to make 
any sense at all in our time. I never cease to be amazed at the ease 
with which people choose to deny personal pain (in themselves 
and in others) and to refuse the responsibility and consequences of 
their actions (in their life and in the world). 

For this reason, it is refreshing to read and review here two 
books that detail with such grace the story of grief, and articulate 
with such sensitivity the power of suffering. Disability and death 
are explored in the light of the crucified and risen Christ, exposed 
in view of “the mark of the nails in His hands and [the wound] in 
His side” (Jn 20:25); expressed as “the marks of Jesus branded on 
our body” (Gal 6:17). 

Both authors speak from personal experience, expressing the 
healing stages of anger, anguish and isolation (see chapter two of 
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The Disabled God y and Rebecca , 62-71, 103-119). In each case the 
discussion is intensely personal: The Disabled God is written out of 
the author's own struggle with lifelong disability; Nancy Eiesland 
further portrays the real-life stories of two women, Diane DeVries 
(33-40), who was born “in 1950 without lower limbs and with 
above-elbow extremity stumps,” and Nancy Mairs (40-6), whose 
“disability came unexpected and unwanted” in the form of multi¬ 
ple sclerosis at age twenty-nine. Rebecca “is the story of the birth, 
so-short life, and death of... the baby daughter of Robert Jonas and 
Margaret Bullitt-Jonas.” It relates, as the subtitle suggests, “a fa¬ 
ther's journey from grief to gratitude,” and integrates the author’s 
personal education and experience from psychotherapy and 
prayer, Christian and Buddhist, medieval and contemporary. 

❖ ♦> ❖ 

The Disabled God: Towards a Liberatory Theology of Disability 
highlights the hidden story of people with disabilities in the 
church and society, pointing the way to a fuller vision of humanity. 

The church and her theologians take pride in expounding 
doctrines of at-one-ment in Christ and at-home-ness in the body 
of Christ. However, in spite of the Pauline teaching on the sacred¬ 
ness of the body (cf. 1 Cor 6:19), on the inclusivity of the body (cf. 
Col 12:14), on our solidarity as one body (cf. Rom 12:5), and on 
our communion with Christ as His own body (cf. Col 1:18), the 
truth of the matter is that “not all people have enjoyed this com¬ 
fortable relationship with the church, primarily because the 
church has refused to address them in ways that affirm their dig¬ 
nity and self-understanding” (21). 

According to the author of this book, Nancy Eiesland, “for 
people with disabilities, full inclusion within the community of 
God calls for new symbols, practices and beliefs” (25). In Ortho¬ 
dox circles, I feel that the “handicap” is two-fold: it is at once tradi¬ 
tional (I deliberately avoid the term “theological,” although our 
canonical sources certainly leave much to be desired in this re¬ 
spect) and cultural. It is my conviction that the way we perceive 
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people with disabilities in our churches is not only outdated, to put 
it mildly, but also discriminatory, inasmuch as there appears to be an 
ignorance of the subtleties and complexities that constitute human 
nature. Eiesland introduces the reader to the numerous shades and 
different forms of impairment, even offering a sensitive analysis of 
the various terms adopted—normally by the so-called “abled”—to 
describe the disabled. “An impairment does not necessarily result in 
a disability, and a disability need not be a handicap, so defined” 
(27). Almost tongue-in-cheek, Eiesland suggests that “to be sure, it 
would be a worthwhile and much-needed project to examine the 
experience of persons with ... social or emotional disabilities within 
the church” (27). Without in any way wishing to undermine the 
significance of such a project, I believe that the point is clear: who is 
it that is disabled anyway? “Let them cast the first stone” (Jn 8:7). 
“The paucity of theological exploration of social, emotional, and in¬ 
tellectual disabilities is scandalous. It is my hope that this book will 
encourage others to ask and explore theological questions concern¬ 
ing a broad spectrum of disability” (28). 

Eiesland mostly refers to persons with physical disabilities, 
and her appeal is to general “accessibility” in the communion of 
the church. However, the perspective is not simply social; it is pri¬ 
marily theological. The emphasis is not only on the “political 
body” (see chapter three, which examines the sociological defini¬ 
tion and societal acceptance of the body, especially in relation to 
war veterans, children with disabilities, vocational rehabilitation, 
advocacy groups, and civil rights), although the comments on “pa¬ 
ternalism” and “prejudice” are enlightening (cf. 62-5). And the 
socio-economic statistics are staggering: “the probability [of dis¬ 
ability] is not randomly distributed. Several studies reveal a dis¬ 
proportionately higher percentage of persons with disabilities 
among racial minority, elderly, lower socio-economic, and rural 
populations... Further, the severity of these impairments is greater 
for African Americans” (64-5). 

The ultimate purpose of this book, as its subtitle reveals (“To¬ 
wards a Liberatory Theology of Disability”), is theological, 
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seeking as it does to expose the sacramental dimension of the body 
(chapter five), as well as the eucharistic dimension of the breaking 
and brokenness of Christ's body (chapter six). 

This kind of theology is a radical challenge to any elitist 
or perfectionist conception of the body, and the search 
for transfiguration, or deification. Transformation is a 
liberation from sin and a calling to full participation in 
the life of Christ (108). 

This is, however, only made possible—though surely not 
made easy—by brokenness. And disabled people have a perma¬ 
nent reminder of the ‘one thing that alone is necessary” (cf. Lk 
10:42), namely, vulnerability. Their struggle through inability 
and insufficiency is a continual invocation of the “divine grace 
which alone heals the weak and fulfils that which is lacking” 
(Prayer from the Orthodox Sacrament of Ordination). 

This is not always readily comprehended by able-bodied peo¬ 
ple, for whom empathy for the disabled is unavailable: “Sympathy 
yes, empathy no; for every attempt to project oneself into that 
condition, to feel what it is like not to be ambulatory, for instance, 
is mediated by the ability to walk” (110). Eiesland critically exam¬ 
ines the negative implications of this inability—is it perhaps a dis¬ 
ability?—to understand and identify with the disabled. Chapter 
four looks at the “double-mindedness” (86) of institutions which 
are not committed to the inclusiveness of communion and soli¬ 
darity with the disabled. 

The Disabled God offers profound insights into the theological 
implications of disabilities (cf. especially chapter five), defining 
the church as “a communion of justice” and “a fellowship of hope” 
(104). Some readers will no doubt react, even object to this scan¬ 
dalously incarnational approach. But then sometimes it takes a 
rude shock to awaken us from the lethargy of our complacency 
and to remind us that there is in the end no comfortable way to sit 
on the cross. 

This is an engaging book that obliges us to review our attitudes 
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that limit and exclude people rather than empower and embrace. 
The confessional approach is clearly Protestant, but Orthodox 
readers should listen closely to this voice of protest against human 
heartlessness. 

❖ ♦> ♦> 

Rebecca: A Fathers Journey from Grief to Gratitude is the auto¬ 
biographical story of a father struggling to understand and accept 
the devastating loss of a baby daughter who lived for only three 
hours and forty-four minutes. The author, Robert Jonas, is a psy¬ 
chotherapist and spiritual director who founded and runs “The 
Empty Bell,” an interfaith retreat center in Boston. Before and 
after the dark hours of his painful experience as he witnessed Re¬ 
becca's struggle to live and then die at Brigham and Women's 
Hospital, Jonas kept a journal which formed the basis of this book. 

The central focus of the book lies in the gradual discernment 
of a “name” and a “meaning” behind every personal existence (cf. 
145), irrespective of how “disabled” or “brief” the life may be. In¬ 
deed, its author momentarily compares disability and death 
(68-9). And the contributor of the foreword, Henri Nouwen, 
firmly grasps the profound link between the two: 

Gradually it dawned on him [R. Jonas] that Rebecca 
had come to reveal the mystery that the value of life is 
not dependent on the hours, days, or years it is lived, nor 
on the number of people it is connected to, nor on the 
impact it has on human history. He realized that the 
value of life is life itself, and that the few hours of Re¬ 
becca’s life were as worthy to be lived as the many hours 
of Beethoven, Chagall, Gandhi, and indeed Jesus (xiii). 

Someone like Nouwen, who ministers in L'Arche (a world¬ 
wide network of communities for people with disabilities), could 
readily discern this connection. 

Jonas was obliged to review his attitudes towards life and 
death: “Suddenly I realized I had always unconsciously assumed it 
was thinking that kept me alive. I had assumed that my ideas and 
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theories actually held reality together, and that without them, life 
would have no meaning” (7). For some reason, it is death that 
teaches us the most about life, not any achievements or attributes 
we may have merited along the way. “It seemed as if light radiated 
out from all the broken places in the woods... I somehow felt as¬ 
sured of a graced light, shining through my broken places” (9). 
The unfortunate truth is that the pain, injury and death that we 
try so hard to escape all our life, are in fact the primary ways with 
which we are to discover the mystery of life, both human and di¬ 
vine. This is the experience of life in the context of a larger Life and 
Love: “Such Love willingly sacrifices personal survival. I saw it in 
Marg [Jonas' wife]. She was willing to sit in bed for three months 
and then to put her body under the knife so Rebecca could live. Of 
course, Rebecca didn’t live, and that fact also taught me a spiritual 
lesson” (51). 

In this respect, the entire book is a fine example of the wonder 
and beauty that is found in human life, proportional to the given¬ 
ness and graciousness of divine action in the world. However, as 
the case of kataphatic theology, no expression of the divine ener¬ 
gies can ever exhaust the fullness of the divine mystery. Apophatic 
anthropology, just as apophatic theology, is ultimately the most 
fitting veneration of the mystery of divine and human life. There 
is a silence that is due in the presence of this mystery, and the only 
proper response—in the sense of worthy, both of God and of 
us—is the shedding of tears. Grief is the most appropriate human 
reaction to the revelation of divine grace: “One weeps not out of 
sentimentalism, self-pity, or despair, but because one has been 
broken in the presence of grace” (30). “Right in the heart of grief 
shimmered a field of grace” (51), just as “some element of hope is 
always hidden in anger” (47 and 84). Both grief and anger are an 
invitation to surrender: “Perhaps this too was the work of letting 
go, letting my anger grow larger, ‘in God’” (56). Letting go is part 
and parcel of allowing ourselves spiritually to grow. Nouwen 
taught Jonas that “surrendering was not so much something I did 
as it was something I accepted. Rebecca was torn from us, and it 
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was our work to live fully into that brokenness” (96). 

Jonas has a particular talent in raising the merely human to the 
level of mystical theology: “We may have opinions about who we 
are, and we may listen to what others say about us, but in our deep¬ 
est selves we are a graced dance of God loving God” (37). Through 
his intense emotions of anger, grief and confusion, he is forced to 
wrestle with ultimate questions. “Predestination presumed a dis¬ 
tant God... I finally rejected this idea of God, preferring instead 
the notion that surprise was one of God’s essential attributes, like 
omnipresence... I preferred to think that God too was sometimes 
astonished, saddened, or pleased by the course of events” (44). 

There is an obvious presence, as well as a notable absence, 
throughout the pages of the book. The presence is that of Meister 
Eckhart (esp. 72-102), with whom the author is almost all the time 
either directly or else indirectly in conversation. In particular, 
Jonas draws from this fourteenth-century mystic's notion of de¬ 
tachment. The “suffering” in love is a means of “surrendering” to 
the Beloved. “Broken-heartedness seemed to come with the terri¬ 
tory of living and loving fully” (81). The author parallels detach¬ 
ment with apatheia y but he could just as easily have paralleled 
detachment with eros —the most passionate of the passions, the 
passionate desire for theosis. He quotes Eckhart quoting 
Augustine: 

Whatever a person loves, a person is. If he loves a stone, 
he is a stone; if he loves a human being, he is a human 
being. If he loves God—I dare speak no further. If I were 
to say that he was then God, you might stone me. But I 
refer you to Scripture. (90) 

Once again, Jonas is more than just humanly vulnerable and 
sensitive in his approach: “I committed the details of her face and 
the feeling of her skin to memory” (33). He is mystically discern¬ 
ing and bold in his sincerity: 

My fingertips became God's. Rebecca's forehead be¬ 
came mine. Her forehead became Sams, Christys, 
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Margs, Moms, Dads, my great grandparents' and the 
forehead of each of my innumerable, invisible ancestors 
and descendants. My tears were theirs and God's as well 
in the Now of God which Eckhart so prized. (79) 

Much of this seems also to echo the theology of Symeon the 
New Theologian (949-1022). 

Finally, the experience of the wife and mother, Margaret 
Bullitt-Jonas, is conspicuously absent from the lines of this book, 
though it sounds “loud and clear” throughout its contents. This is 
of course the telling of the story of the husband and father. But 
perhaps in the silence of the mother, in her wordless sacrifice, lies 
the balance that complements the bloodless suffering of the father 
and conceals something about being human, but also about being 
divine. 

❖ ❖ ❖ 

These two books are more than simply a theology of disability 
and a spirituality of death. To borrow the words of Henri Nouwen 
(d. 1996) from the foreword of Rebecca, these two books are 
“about grief, but also about gratitude; about anger, but also about 
hope; about fear, but also about love; about loss, but also about 
gain; about powerlessness, but also about power; about time, but 
also about eternity” (xiii). 

For many, perhaps especially for Orthodox theologians, a dis¬ 
abled person and a child dying in hospital are too remote from a 
mystical theology or a liturgical spirituality. Yet they are the es¬ 
sence of a doctrine of incarnation, of our conviction that “Christ 
suffered and died for us” (cf. 1 Pet 2:21; Rom 5:8). We are, there¬ 
fore, called to “commend ourselves, and one another, and all our 
life to Christ our God” (Liturgy of St John Chrysostom). 

John Chryssavgis 
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Theology Turned Upside Down 

NANCY ElESLAND, The Disabled God: Towards a Liberatory Theol¬ 
ogy of Disability. Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1994, 139pp. 

ROBERT Jonas, Rebecca: A Fathers Journey from Grief to Grati¬ 
tude. New York: Crossroad, 1996, 151pp. 

The theology of the cross invites us to view the paradox in our 
experience of God. For the mystery of the spiritual life is that the 
starting-point is not power but pardon; the key is not strength but 
sensitivity (cf. 2 Cor 12:9); and the way is not force but failure. 
This “scandal of the cross” (Gal 5:11) is the measure of all our 
God-talk, and the criterion of all our attitudes and practices. It is 
the ultimate judgement of our theology and our ethics alike. The¬ 
ology must be turned upside-down, stood on its head, so to speak, 
in order for us to make sense of the crucified Christ, in order to 
make sense of sin and suffering, and in order for theology to make 
any sense at all in our time. I never cease to be amazed at the ease 
with which people choose to deny personal pain (in themselves 
and in others) and to refuse the responsibility and consequences of 
their actions (in their life and in the world). 

For this reason, it is refreshing to read and review here two 
books that detail with such grace the story of grief, and articulate 
with such sensitivity the power of suffering. Disability and death 
are explored in the light of the crucified and risen Christ, exposed 
in view of “the mark of the nails in His hands and [the wound] in 
His side” (Jn 20:25); expressed as “the marks of Jesus branded on 
our body” (Gal 6:17). 

Both authors speak from personal experience, expressing the 
healing stages of anger, anguish and isolation (see chapter two of 
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The Disabled God y and Rebecca , 62-71, 103-119). In each case the 
discussion is intensely personal: The Disabled God is written out of 
the author's own struggle with lifelong disability; Nancy Eiesland 
further portrays the real-life stories of two women, Diane DeVries 
(33-40), who was born “in 1950 without lower limbs and with 
above-elbow extremity stumps,” and Nancy Mairs (40-6), whose 
“disability came unexpected and unwanted” in the form of multi¬ 
ple sclerosis at age twenty-nine. Rebecca “is the story of the birth, 
so-short life, and death of... the baby daughter of Robert Jonas and 
Margaret Bullitt-Jonas.” It relates, as the subtitle suggests, “a fa¬ 
ther's journey from grief to gratitude,” and integrates the author’s 
personal education and experience from psychotherapy and 
prayer, Christian and Buddhist, medieval and contemporary. 

❖ ♦> ❖ 

The Disabled God: Towards a Liberatory Theology of Disability 
highlights the hidden story of people with disabilities in the 
church and society, pointing the way to a fuller vision of humanity. 

The church and her theologians take pride in expounding 
doctrines of at-one-ment in Christ and at-home-ness in the body 
of Christ. However, in spite of the Pauline teaching on the sacred¬ 
ness of the body (cf. 1 Cor 6:19), on the inclusivity of the body (cf. 
Col 12:14), on our solidarity as one body (cf. Rom 12:5), and on 
our communion with Christ as His own body (cf. Col 1:18), the 
truth of the matter is that “not all people have enjoyed this com¬ 
fortable relationship with the church, primarily because the 
church has refused to address them in ways that affirm their dig¬ 
nity and self-understanding” (21). 

According to the author of this book, Nancy Eiesland, “for 
people with disabilities, full inclusion within the community of 
God calls for new symbols, practices and beliefs” (25). In Ortho¬ 
dox circles, I feel that the “handicap” is two-fold: it is at once tradi¬ 
tional (I deliberately avoid the term “theological,” although our 
canonical sources certainly leave much to be desired in this re¬ 
spect) and cultural. It is my conviction that the way we perceive 
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people with disabilities in our churches is not only outdated, to put 
it mildly, but also discriminatory, inasmuch as there appears to be an 
ignorance of the subtleties and complexities that constitute human 
nature. Eiesland introduces the reader to the numerous shades and 
different forms of impairment, even offering a sensitive analysis of 
the various terms adopted—normally by the so-called “abled”—to 
describe the disabled. “An impairment does not necessarily result in 
a disability, and a disability need not be a handicap, so defined” 
(27). Almost tongue-in-cheek, Eiesland suggests that “to be sure, it 
would be a worthwhile and much-needed project to examine the 
experience of persons with ... social or emotional disabilities within 
the church” (27). Without in any way wishing to undermine the 
significance of such a project, I believe that the point is clear: who is 
it that is disabled anyway? “Let them cast the first stone” (Jn 8:7). 
“The paucity of theological exploration of social, emotional, and in¬ 
tellectual disabilities is scandalous. It is my hope that this book will 
encourage others to ask and explore theological questions concern¬ 
ing a broad spectrum of disability” (28). 

Eiesland mostly refers to persons with physical disabilities, 
and her appeal is to general “accessibility” in the communion of 
the church. However, the perspective is not simply social; it is pri¬ 
marily theological. The emphasis is not only on the “political 
body” (see chapter three, which examines the sociological defini¬ 
tion and societal acceptance of the body, especially in relation to 
war veterans, children with disabilities, vocational rehabilitation, 
advocacy groups, and civil rights), although the comments on “pa¬ 
ternalism” and “prejudice” are enlightening (cf. 62-5). And the 
socio-economic statistics are staggering: “the probability [of dis¬ 
ability] is not randomly distributed. Several studies reveal a dis¬ 
proportionately higher percentage of persons with disabilities 
among racial minority, elderly, lower socio-economic, and rural 
populations... Further, the severity of these impairments is greater 
for African Americans” (64-5). 

The ultimate purpose of this book, as its subtitle reveals (“To¬ 
wards a Liberatory Theology of Disability”), is theological, 
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seeking as it does to expose the sacramental dimension of the body 
(chapter five), as well as the eucharistic dimension of the breaking 
and brokenness of Christ's body (chapter six). 

This kind of theology is a radical challenge to any elitist 
or perfectionist conception of the body, and the search 
for transfiguration, or deification. Transformation is a 
liberation from sin and a calling to full participation in 
the life of Christ (108). 

This is, however, only made possible—though surely not 
made easy—by brokenness. And disabled people have a perma¬ 
nent reminder of the ‘one thing that alone is necessary” (cf. Lk 
10:42), namely, vulnerability. Their struggle through inability 
and insufficiency is a continual invocation of the “divine grace 
which alone heals the weak and fulfils that which is lacking” 
(Prayer from the Orthodox Sacrament of Ordination). 

This is not always readily comprehended by able-bodied peo¬ 
ple, for whom empathy for the disabled is unavailable: “Sympathy 
yes, empathy no; for every attempt to project oneself into that 
condition, to feel what it is like not to be ambulatory, for instance, 
is mediated by the ability to walk” (110). Eiesland critically exam¬ 
ines the negative implications of this inability—is it perhaps a dis¬ 
ability?—to understand and identify with the disabled. Chapter 
four looks at the “double-mindedness” (86) of institutions which 
are not committed to the inclusiveness of communion and soli¬ 
darity with the disabled. 

The Disabled God offers profound insights into the theological 
implications of disabilities (cf. especially chapter five), defining 
the church as “a communion of justice” and “a fellowship of hope” 
(104). Some readers will no doubt react, even object to this scan¬ 
dalously incarnational approach. But then sometimes it takes a 
rude shock to awaken us from the lethargy of our complacency 
and to remind us that there is in the end no comfortable way to sit 
on the cross. 

This is an engaging book that obliges us to review our attitudes 
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that limit and exclude people rather than empower and embrace. 
The confessional approach is clearly Protestant, but Orthodox 
readers should listen closely to this voice of protest against human 
heartlessness. 

❖ ♦> ♦> 

Rebecca: A Fathers Journey from Grief to Gratitude is the auto¬ 
biographical story of a father struggling to understand and accept 
the devastating loss of a baby daughter who lived for only three 
hours and forty-four minutes. The author, Robert Jonas, is a psy¬ 
chotherapist and spiritual director who founded and runs “The 
Empty Bell,” an interfaith retreat center in Boston. Before and 
after the dark hours of his painful experience as he witnessed Re¬ 
becca's struggle to live and then die at Brigham and Women's 
Hospital, Jonas kept a journal which formed the basis of this book. 

The central focus of the book lies in the gradual discernment 
of a “name” and a “meaning” behind every personal existence (cf. 
145), irrespective of how “disabled” or “brief” the life may be. In¬ 
deed, its author momentarily compares disability and death 
(68-9). And the contributor of the foreword, Henri Nouwen, 
firmly grasps the profound link between the two: 

Gradually it dawned on him [R. Jonas] that Rebecca 
had come to reveal the mystery that the value of life is 
not dependent on the hours, days, or years it is lived, nor 
on the number of people it is connected to, nor on the 
impact it has on human history. He realized that the 
value of life is life itself, and that the few hours of Re¬ 
becca’s life were as worthy to be lived as the many hours 
of Beethoven, Chagall, Gandhi, and indeed Jesus (xiii). 

Someone like Nouwen, who ministers in L'Arche (a world¬ 
wide network of communities for people with disabilities), could 
readily discern this connection. 

Jonas was obliged to review his attitudes towards life and 
death: “Suddenly I realized I had always unconsciously assumed it 
was thinking that kept me alive. I had assumed that my ideas and 
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theories actually held reality together, and that without them, life 
would have no meaning” (7). For some reason, it is death that 
teaches us the most about life, not any achievements or attributes 
we may have merited along the way. “It seemed as if light radiated 
out from all the broken places in the woods... I somehow felt as¬ 
sured of a graced light, shining through my broken places” (9). 
The unfortunate truth is that the pain, injury and death that we 
try so hard to escape all our life, are in fact the primary ways with 
which we are to discover the mystery of life, both human and di¬ 
vine. This is the experience of life in the context of a larger Life and 
Love: “Such Love willingly sacrifices personal survival. I saw it in 
Marg [Jonas' wife]. She was willing to sit in bed for three months 
and then to put her body under the knife so Rebecca could live. Of 
course, Rebecca didn’t live, and that fact also taught me a spiritual 
lesson” (51). 

In this respect, the entire book is a fine example of the wonder 
and beauty that is found in human life, proportional to the given¬ 
ness and graciousness of divine action in the world. However, as 
the case of kataphatic theology, no expression of the divine ener¬ 
gies can ever exhaust the fullness of the divine mystery. Apophatic 
anthropology, just as apophatic theology, is ultimately the most 
fitting veneration of the mystery of divine and human life. There 
is a silence that is due in the presence of this mystery, and the only 
proper response—in the sense of worthy, both of God and of 
us—is the shedding of tears. Grief is the most appropriate human 
reaction to the revelation of divine grace: “One weeps not out of 
sentimentalism, self-pity, or despair, but because one has been 
broken in the presence of grace” (30). “Right in the heart of grief 
shimmered a field of grace” (51), just as “some element of hope is 
always hidden in anger” (47 and 84). Both grief and anger are an 
invitation to surrender: “Perhaps this too was the work of letting 
go, letting my anger grow larger, ‘in God’” (56). Letting go is part 
and parcel of allowing ourselves spiritually to grow. Nouwen 
taught Jonas that “surrendering was not so much something I did 
as it was something I accepted. Rebecca was torn from us, and it 
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was our work to live fully into that brokenness” (96). 

Jonas has a particular talent in raising the merely human to the 
level of mystical theology: “We may have opinions about who we 
are, and we may listen to what others say about us, but in our deep¬ 
est selves we are a graced dance of God loving God” (37). Through 
his intense emotions of anger, grief and confusion, he is forced to 
wrestle with ultimate questions. “Predestination presumed a dis¬ 
tant God... I finally rejected this idea of God, preferring instead 
the notion that surprise was one of God’s essential attributes, like 
omnipresence... I preferred to think that God too was sometimes 
astonished, saddened, or pleased by the course of events” (44). 

There is an obvious presence, as well as a notable absence, 
throughout the pages of the book. The presence is that of Meister 
Eckhart (esp. 72-102), with whom the author is almost all the time 
either directly or else indirectly in conversation. In particular, 
Jonas draws from this fourteenth-century mystic's notion of de¬ 
tachment. The “suffering” in love is a means of “surrendering” to 
the Beloved. “Broken-heartedness seemed to come with the terri¬ 
tory of living and loving fully” (81). The author parallels detach¬ 
ment with apatheia y but he could just as easily have paralleled 
detachment with eros —the most passionate of the passions, the 
passionate desire for theosis. He quotes Eckhart quoting 
Augustine: 

Whatever a person loves, a person is. If he loves a stone, 
he is a stone; if he loves a human being, he is a human 
being. If he loves God—I dare speak no further. If I were 
to say that he was then God, you might stone me. But I 
refer you to Scripture. (90) 

Once again, Jonas is more than just humanly vulnerable and 
sensitive in his approach: “I committed the details of her face and 
the feeling of her skin to memory” (33). He is mystically discern¬ 
ing and bold in his sincerity: 

My fingertips became God's. Rebecca's forehead be¬ 
came mine. Her forehead became Sams, Christys, 
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Margs, Moms, Dads, my great grandparents' and the 
forehead of each of my innumerable, invisible ancestors 
and descendants. My tears were theirs and God's as well 
in the Now of God which Eckhart so prized. (79) 

Much of this seems also to echo the theology of Symeon the 
New Theologian (949-1022). 

Finally, the experience of the wife and mother, Margaret 
Bullitt-Jonas, is conspicuously absent from the lines of this book, 
though it sounds “loud and clear” throughout its contents. This is 
of course the telling of the story of the husband and father. But 
perhaps in the silence of the mother, in her wordless sacrifice, lies 
the balance that complements the bloodless suffering of the father 
and conceals something about being human, but also about being 
divine. 

❖ ❖ ❖ 

These two books are more than simply a theology of disability 
and a spirituality of death. To borrow the words of Henri Nouwen 
(d. 1996) from the foreword of Rebecca, these two books are 
“about grief, but also about gratitude; about anger, but also about 
hope; about fear, but also about love; about loss, but also about 
gain; about powerlessness, but also about power; about time, but 
also about eternity” (xiii). 

For many, perhaps especially for Orthodox theologians, a dis¬ 
abled person and a child dying in hospital are too remote from a 
mystical theology or a liturgical spirituality. Yet they are the es¬ 
sence of a doctrine of incarnation, of our conviction that “Christ 
suffered and died for us” (cf. 1 Pet 2:21; Rom 5:8). We are, there¬ 
fore, called to “commend ourselves, and one another, and all our 
life to Christ our God” (Liturgy of St John Chrysostom). 

John Chryssavgis 
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ALEXANDER F.C. WEBSTER, The Price of Prophecy: Orthodox 
Churches on Peace , Freedom and Security. Foreword by 
George Hunston Williams; 2nd ed. Washington: Ethics and 
Public Policy Center, and Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 
1995, xviii and 388 pp. 

I did not enjoy reading this book. I doubt that anyone who 
loves the Orthodox Church will enjoy reading it. It was not writ¬ 
ten to please, and we owe Father Webster a debt of gratitude for his 
pains in writing it. For one thing, my flesh literally crept at the 
thought of the official sludge, the—in most cases—utterly pre¬ 
dictable declarations, resolutions, and pontifications of ecclesias¬ 
tical authorities, conferences, and ecumenical organizations that 
Fr Alexander must have slogged through in order to complete his 
research. On another level, though, he has provided us with a so¬ 
bering portrait of institutional Orthodoxy, the public face of the 
Church, both in Eastern Europe and here in the United States, 
which ought at least to provoke our thought and, one hopes, our 
repentance. Not everyone, including this reviewer, will be able to 
agree with all that Father Webster writes, nor, especially, with cer¬ 
tain of his assumptions, but the sad picture he paints with such 
conviction must draw our attention, however reluctant. 

By the “prophecy” of the book's title, Webster explains (1-10) 
that he intends to recall the example of the prophets of Israel, 
called to witness to Gods covenant against kings, priests, and peo¬ 
ple. They were also usually called on to pay prophecy’s “price,” in 
the form of ostracism, ill treatment, and even death. This call the 
author sees as extending to the Church, to the “bishops, lower 
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clergy, and laity” who are required to witness to the “formal 
norms” of Christian life given in the “Beatitudes.” He sees those 
norms as having all too often’been exchanged this century for the 
“propaganda” of collaboration with hostile regimes, most notably 
in the local churches of the former Soviet empire (8-10). 

Chapter one (11-30) thus seeks to determine the standards of 
Orthodox public witness against which the conduct of bishops and 
believers is to be measured. Webster describes the Church’s moral 
tradition as providing a “communal ethic” within “personal free¬ 
dom,” as calling on human society to become a “collective icon” of 
God’s Kingdom (12-4). Since life in a fallen world inevitably entails 
adjustment, however, the “formal norms” of the Beatitudes cannot 
always be required, hence the lesser, “civilizing ethic” of the Deca¬ 
logue. In a specific instance of this duality, Webster holds up paci¬ 
fism as the “prophetic” and “transfigurative” norm of the Church 
regarding war, and, as the lesser option, argues that Orthodoxy has 
traditionally maintained a “justifiable war” ethic, as shown by the 
societies of Byzantium and Tsarist Russia (22-3). The notion of jus¬ 
tifiable war leads him a little later on (27-9) to commit himself to 
the Justinianic ideal of symphonia , that is, of Church and State as a 
single, organic whole. To abandon the “symphonic ideal,” he as¬ 
serts, “is to divorce Christianity from social ethics” and tumble into 
either sectarian marginalization, or else “cosmocracy,” the reflexive 
subordination of the official voice of the Church to the agendas of 
secular and often hostile states (29-30). 

Cosmocracy is clearly the burden of the two chapters which 
follow on the Moscow Patriarchate (31-87) and the “Rumanian 
Religio-Political Symbiosis” (89-136), and it reappears in the sec¬ 
tions of chapters five (213-44) and six (282-93) devoted to the re¬ 
actions of these two local churches to questions bearing on 
conventional and nuclear warfare. Early in chapter three Webster 
promises the reader that he, perhaps with Professor Pospielovsky s 
two-volume history in mind (cf. 44 and 86), will not be engaging 
in any “whitewash” of the Russian Church. He certainly keeps his 
word. The official voices of Russian Orthodoxy emerge as sorry 
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advocates of Soviet socialism and guilty of the fulsome praise of 
killers (Stalin), blind nationalism, denials of the state’s persecution 
of believers, denunciations and even persecution of dissident Or¬ 
thodox voices, and tacit cooperation with the violent suppression 
of the Ukrainian Catholic Church in 1946. A more or less identi¬ 
cal portrait greets the reader of the following chapter on the Ru¬ 
manian Church, including the latter’s cooperation in the 
suppression of the Rumanian Uniates two years after Ukraine's. 
The one distinction the Rumanian Church appears to offer is the 
remarkable personality of Patriarch Justinian Marina (1948-77; 
cf. 102-20), in whom we meet a genuinely convinced believer in 
the righteousness of the socialist cause, a “liberation theologian” 
avant la lettre of Roman Catholicisms Gutierrez and Sobrino 
(134). 

There are a few bright spots in this dismal account, and Fr 
Webster is careful to back his assessments with generous excerpts 
from the public statements of the Russian and Rumanian church 
hierarchy. Likewise, his chapters on conventional and nuclear is¬ 
sues of peace and security feature large dollops from these bishops' 
publicly slavish adherence to the policies of their respective gov¬ 
ernments. Thus, in the two “case studies” Webster supplies for the 
1970's and 80's (299-309), we learn in detail of Russian and Ru¬ 
manian bishops protesting the “neutron bomb” and President 
Reagans “Star Wars.” In each case the Orthodox Church appears 
as the echo of prevailing Soviet or Rumanian policy. There are no 
surprises save, it might be noted, Webster’s qualified praise for the 
Russian bishops’ statement in 1986 on nuclear war (294-5 and 
319). Aside from that relatively bright moment, however, “cos- 
mocracy” and collaboration are the rule until 1991, in Russia’s 
case, and 1989, in Rumania’s. 

Things get little better when we are led on to a survey of the 
American scene in chapter four (137-207), and in the relevant sec¬ 
tions of chapters five (244-59) and six (311-7). We do find some 
praise, notably for the even-handed and churchly approach to 
public issues shown by the Orthodox Church in Americas (OCA) 
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Metropolitan Theodosius (cf. 157 and 207), the efforts of Con¬ 
gresswoman Helen Bendy (189-92) on behalf of the Serbs, and 
the general closing of Orthodox ranks in the United States over the 
conflicts in Yugoslavia (259-73), but two characteristics in par¬ 
ticular cloud the witness of Orthodoxy in America for Fr Webster. 
These include, first of all, the parochialism of the different juris¬ 
dictions. To be sure, he admits, these bodies are often speaking for 
people who have no other voice in the West. Thus the Greek Arch¬ 
diocese s declarations at different times for the Orthodox Cypri¬ 
ots, or for the Phanar, provided an important service (144-56), as 
did the OCAs Rumanian diocese for their countrymen under 
Ceausescu (166-9), the Antiochian Archdiocese for the Palestini¬ 
ans and Lebanese (169-81), the Serbian dioceses for their relations 
under Tito and later during the recent civil wars (182-92), and the 
Ukrainian jurisdictions for their neglected nation (193-204). At 
the same time, however, these groups’ near—or at times, 
wholly—tribal focus, and the consequent absence of a catholic 
sense of the Church as Gods nation, is ultimately debilitating. 
Not only, Fr Webster continues, is the gaze of these different bish¬ 
ops fixed on, so to speak, their respective families, but very often 
theirs is a perspective which includes, as a kind of corollary, the de¬ 
piction of some other nations as demonic, thus the Turks’ role for 
the Greek Archdiocese, and the Russians’—another at least nomi¬ 
nally Orthodox people—for the Ukrainian bishops. The only 
archbishop singled out for his consistent advocacy of the Church 
as a whole is, once again, Metropolitan Theodosius, though even 
the latter’s OCA, Webster notes, has shown signs since the late 
1980's of a certain “re-Russification” (164-5). 

The second feature of American Orthodoxy's official witness 
which draws sharp criticism is the Church’s involvement in the 
Protestant dominated, ecumenical organizations of the World and 
National Councils of Churches. A dim view of these bodies ap¬ 
pears early on in the book (14-8) and resurfaces periodically as a 
kind of secondary leitmotif, thus the sections devoted to the 
NCC’s “leftward drift” with regard to the Vietnam War (248-9), 
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its embrace of a position denouncing the observation of the five 
hundredth anniversary of Columbus’ voyage of discovery 
(249-50), “hysteria” over the Persian Gulf War (254-9 and 275), 
and the “anti-nuclear flow” of the 1980 s (315-7). No American 
Orthodox bishops appear in connection with this, in Fr Webster’s 
eyes, dubious advocacy, but he does come back with some fre¬ 
quency to the figure of Fr Leonid Kishkovsky, whose influence be¬ 
hind the OCA bishops’ statement on the Gulf War is portrayed as 
questionable at best, malign at worst (258-9), and whose presi¬ 
dency of the NCC from 1989-91 Webster sees as having done lit¬ 
tle good and considerably damage (17-8 and again 258-9). 
According to this book, the sole purpose for ecumenism is to tell 
the heterodox where they are wrong (19) but, failing that, the Or¬ 
thodox should have little or nothing to do with it (see 333). 

I have not covered all the points this book seeks to make, nor 
have I done sufficient credit to Fr Webster’s careful categorizations 
and distinctions, for example his effort to set out degrees of col¬ 
laboration (9), or his qualification of the idea of “justifiable war” 
(22-3). A lengthier review would be obliged to deal with these and 
other matters of detail. I will limit myself to a few observations, of 
which the first has to do with that idea of “symphony” which is 
held out to us as the Orthodox ideal. Here we arrive at an issue of 
great complexity concerning which there is simply no modern Or¬ 
thodox consensus to be found. We can indeed point to a certain 
habit of symphony in the different Orthodox churches, a set of re¬ 
flexes established during the Byzantine era and set in stone by the 
time of the nineteenth-century monarchies of Russia and the Bal¬ 
kans. I would think, however, that these “reflexes” are exactly what 
led, in whole or at least in part, to the “cosmocracy” of the Soviet- 
era churches, and as well to the hearty and entirely unsolicited af¬ 
firmations of US Government policy by Orthodox bishops in the 
early 1960’s, such as, for example, on the war in Vietnam. Fr Web¬ 
ster rightly rejects both of the latter manifestations, and his disdain 
for the leftward orthodoxies of the Protestant establishments rep¬ 
resented by the WCC and the NCC is also quite understandable, 
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but, with respect to those organizations and to use the terminology 
favored by this book, I cannot help wondering if perhaps there is not 
a little irony involved here. To apply Fr Alexanders own lexicon, 
were the officials of the WCC and the NCC not themselves trying 
to escape the “cosmocracies,” or even the “symphonies,” of their 
own respective ancestries in the established churches of post- 
Reformation Europe, or the messianic character of American Prot¬ 
estant evangelicalism which reigned in the United States (see Mar¬ 
tin Marty’s Righteous Empire) throughout the nineteenth century 
and into the early twentieth? Were they not, in fact, trying precisely 
to be “prophetic” in the sense that Fr Webster uses that word? 

Thus my second area of concern: this use of the term, “pro¬ 
phetic,” strikes me as problematic. One hears it a great deal nowa¬ 
days. It can be used for anything from the sort of episcopal or 
otherwise official church declarations considered in this book, to 
the manifestos of theological societies, or to the blurbs advertising 
the latest “historical Jesus” to waft down the academic pike. Yet a 
prophet was, and is, not merely a witness speaking on behalf of the 
tradition of the Old or New Covenant. He, or indeed she (recall 
Deborah and the daughters of Philip), is one who has been given a 
message or commission and specifically anointed to bear the Word 
to God's Israel, and that anointing seems more often than not to 
have fallen on people outside of the normal hierarchies of monar¬ 
chy and priesthood exactly because the latter had failed to do the 
job entrusted to them. In the Church’s history we can point to the 
various sainted ascetics who have carried this title, for example, 
Anthony by virtue of his holy life, Pachomius, Symeon Stylites, 
Maximus the Confessor in response to imperial Monotheletism, 
Symeon the New Theologian responding to a complacent 
Church-State establishment. It thus seems to me quite as ill- 
advised to look for something “prophetic” from the regular pro¬ 
nouncements of Orthodox bishops as it is to seek the same quality 
in the resolutions of clergy-laity conferences, the manifestos of 
ecumenical bodies (left-leaning or otherwise), or the agreed state¬ 
ments of academic symposia. Father Webster is certainly not the 
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only guilty party here. Pretty much everyone seems to have ac¬ 
quired the habit lately of looking for “prophecy” where they are 
not going to get it. But this is a bad habit, and it should be broken. 

Another and related point: all, or almost all, of Israels proph¬ 
ets suffered, and so did Maximus, Theodore of Stoudion, and Sy- 
meon the New Theologian in the Israel of the Church. Their 
suffering was itself prophetic, itself part of their testimony, their 
martyria . I therefore take the strongest, indeed, violent exception 
to Mr George Hunston Williams assessment, in the “Foreword” 
to this volume (xiii-iv), that the record of Orthodox witness in this 
century has been “far, far below expectations.” As applied to the 
Soviet era bishops’ dreary compliance with the demands of the 
Party-State apparatus, this is doubtless true, but to take the smelly 
little piles of those grubby statements as the substance of Ortho¬ 
dox witness is to overlook entirely, and with truly breathtaking 
myopia, the great mountain of the Church’s martyria in this terri¬ 
ble century, the millions who, in Russia, Ukraine, the Balkans, 
Turkey, and the Middle East died because they were Orthodox 
Christians. Surely, if there is any witness we have as Church to 
offer a post-Christian world, any “word” we have to give it, it is the 
“speech” which the blood of those millions poured out on the 
earth. I can myself think of no “statement” more powerful. 

It also seems to me, and here I will conclude, that the “word” 
of our Orthodox martyrs also says something quite specific about 
the possibilities for symphonia in the old, Byzantine sense. We owe 
much to the synthesis of Church and Roman Empire inaugurated 
by Constantine the Great, and I for one would be the last to deny 
that debt. But unless and until the emperor comes back, or king or 
tsar rides again in Russia or the Balkans, I can see no possibilities 
for any such synthesis in our contemporary world. The twentieth 
century has been a return to the age of the martyrs, and that in 
numbers as never before, vastly greater than the worst that Decius, 
Diocletian, Shapur II, or even Tamerlane and Genghis Khan 
could offer. True, there are no martyrs now in Russia (though there 
are in Egypt and more seem likely to come), nor certainly in the 
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tolerant, anything-goes world of Clintonian America, but if this 
bloody century has any lesson to offer us, it would be that divine 
Providence has rung down the curtain, for the time being at least, 
on theocracy or “dyarchy.” If we Orthodox are to take instruction 
from Fr Webster's book, then I would underline his call for an end 
to our tribalism and towards an awakening to our vocation as the 
people, the one “nation,” of the Messiah, but—and here I differ 
from Fr Alexander—I would also emphasize the fact, stated in 
Scripture and recently engraved in our memory by the blood of 
those millions, that “here we have no city which abides.” 

Alexander (Golitzin) 

❖ ♦> ❖ 

ZDZISLAW JOZEF KlJAS, OFM Conv., Homo creatus est: Eku- 
meniczne studium antropologii PawlaA. Florenskiego (fl937) 
i Hansa Ursa von Balthasara (fl988). Cracow: Wy- 
dawnictwo OO. Franciskanow“Bratni Zew,” 1966,281pp. 

The present work, as the title indicates, is a comparative study 
of the anthropological views of Pavel Florensky and Hans Urs von 
Balthasar. At the same time, it is a welcome ecumenical work that 
can, in its own way, only serve to facilitate rapprochement between 
the Orthodox and Catholic Churches as it underscores the com¬ 
mon anthropological worldview at root between them, as articu¬ 
lated by two of their seminal theologians. Even though their 
teaching, as the author shows, is ultimately rooted in the biblical 
view of man as created in the image and likeness of God, the work 
of Florensky and von Balthasar is entirely expressive of this cen¬ 
tury with its stress on personalism and interpersonal dialogue. The 
dynamic character of human existence, its essentially social na¬ 
ture, and the fundamental gift-character of all created reality are 
common themes of their writings. 

The second—and longest—chapter (107-226) is especially 
significant as well as contemporary in flavor since it outlines in de¬ 
tail the “open-endedness,” as it were, of human existence, the fact 
that the human person—in his very unity and freedom—is also an 
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of the anthropological views of Pavel Florensky and Hans Urs von 
Balthasar. At the same time, it is a welcome ecumenical work that 
can, in its own way, only serve to facilitate rapprochement between 
the Orthodox and Catholic Churches as it underscores the com¬ 
mon anthropological worldview at root between them, as articu¬ 
lated by two of their seminal theologians. Even though their 
teaching, as the author shows, is ultimately rooted in the biblical 
view of man as created in the image and likeness of God, the work 
of Florensky and von Balthasar is entirely expressive of this cen¬ 
tury with its stress on personalism and interpersonal dialogue. The 
dynamic character of human existence, its essentially social na¬ 
ture, and the fundamental gift-character of all created reality are 
common themes of their writings. 

The second—and longest—chapter (107-226) is especially 
significant as well as contemporary in flavor since it outlines in de¬ 
tail the “open-endedness,” as it were, of human existence, the fact 
that the human person—in his very unity and freedom—is also an 
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“ec-static” being that enjoys authenticity only in relation with 
others, as open to receiving the gift of other persons as well as the 
gift of truth itself. Love, in this way the author shows, becomes the 
necessary context for ultimately expressing human personhood in 
contrast with all egocentric tendencies evocative of sin. 

The biographical information given by the author is also help¬ 
ful in understanding the respective lifework of Florensky and von 
Balthasar. This is the case, above all, when he discusses the themes 
of “encounter” and “friendship” as intrinsic to human existence, 
but concretizes (cf. esp. 128-36 and 233-4) them in his discussion 
of the truly formative influence the starets Isidore and Adrienne 
von Speyer, respectively, had on Florensky and von Balthasar. 

Fr Kijas, however, has undertaken a truly formidable task. 
Comparative studies of singular luminaries are no easy task. Indeed, 
it can be asked whether they should be done at all insofar as it is the 
uniqueness of thinkers of genius that captures the imagination 
rather than their commonalities with other similarly gifted intellec¬ 
tuals. There would seem to be one troublesome lacuna in Fr Krijas’ 
otherwise commendable study. He goes out of his way to indicate 
Florensky's patristic sources, without, however, indicating his inter¬ 
est in Gnostic thought. It is this influence that has troubled other 
Orthodox thinkers and, therefore, invites further reflection and a 
critical response. The ecumenical import of Fr Krijas' investigation, 
on the other hand, is in no way impeded by this omission. To the 
contrary, he has opened new horizons for further research and, thus, 
ably exemplifies the seriousness of contemporary Polish Roman 
Catholic theology for the ecumenical domain. 

Robert Slesinski 

❖ ♦> ♦> 

PAVEL Florensky, Iconostasis . Translated by Donald Sheehan 
and Olga Andrejev, with an Introduction by Donald Shee¬ 
han. Crestwood, NY: SVS, 1996, 107 pp. 

The translation and publication of the present work is a par¬ 
ticularly welcome addition to the body of Orthodox literature on 
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iconography, which is unquestionably one of the hallmarks of Or¬ 
thodoxy's contribution to world culture and religion. Like Prince 
Evgenii Trubetskoi's prior Umozrenie v kraskakh (Theology in 
Color), a collection of essays dating from 1915-18, Pavel Floren¬ 
sky's monograph is a true theology of iconography, written at a 
time of “rediscovery” of the icon after a period of sentimental, 
westernizing romanticism with iconographic form. It was origi¬ 
nally written in 1922, but only came to publishing light (in an ab¬ 
breviated form) in 1960 in the Vestnik Zapadnoevropeiskogo 
Patriarshego Ekzarkhata (Journal of the Western European Patriar¬ 
chal Exarchate). An English translation by John Lindsay Opie of 
this version may be found in Eastern Churches Review , 8 (1976), 
11-37. Integral publications of Ikonostas have also appeared over 
the years. In the Soviet era, the work appeared in the Moscow Pa¬ 
triarchate's Bogoslovskie Trudy (Theological Studies ), 9 (1972), 
83-148, later being published again (1985) in Paris by YMCA- 
Press as a part of the first volume (193-316) of a planned trilogy 
which never appeared. The prospective trilogy bears the heading 
U vodorazdelov mysli (At the Watersheds of Thought), but only bor¬ 
rows this title from a planned work by Florensky himself, dedi¬ 
cated to questions of aesthetics and the philosophy of language, 
the contents of which were not supposed to include the present 
monograph Ikonostas . More recently, this work has been published 
twice in postcommunist Russia, both as an individual volume 
(Moscow: Iskusstvo, 1994) and as a part of volume II (1996) 
(419-526) of a planned four-volume collection of Florensky’s So - 
chineniia (Works), being published by the Moscow firm Mysl’. 

That this capital work has been accorded such attention in 
Florensky's homeland makes it all the more clear why non- 
Russian speakers should enjoy a readily accessible translation of 
the integral text. Such editions have already appeared in Italian, 
Polish, German, and French, English being the glaring exception. 
The present translation now fills this regrettable lacuna and most 
assuredly is a crucial step in the right direction in making the life- 
work of Florensky as a seminal thinker for Orthodoxy known to 
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the English-speaking world, since surprisingly little of his work 
has been translated into English. 

Our analysis of the original work, as contained in the already 
noted 1985 YMCA-Press volume, has already appeared in these 
pages ( SVTQ , 30 [1986], 167-71) as part of a larger overview 
(162-71) of the then recent Florensky publications. Our com¬ 
ments there are still relevant and bear rephrasing. Donald Shee¬ 
hans preface and introduction to the present translation, however, 
are particularly valuable for understanding and savoring the full 
significance of Florensky’s sometimes dense text. Sheehan perspi- 
caciously tags (3) Florensky’s style as “iconic prose” through which 
God Himself can speak to us to reveal His hidden reality. He also 
discovers (28) the true hermeneutical key—spiritual vision—for 
unlocking the linguistic difficulties inherent in the text. The art of 
icon painting (the translators do not use the literal expression 
“icon writing”) entails far more, Florensky would insist, than ma¬ 
terial technique alone, even if the question of material causality is 
intrinsic to the historic development of this religious art form. 
Sheehan, for his part, rightfully stresses the significance of final 
causality for understanding the icon as a sacred reality, transforma¬ 
tive of any beholder who would enter into the world of ultimate 
truth and reality that is conveyed by the icon. 

Florensky’s point of departure is experiential in nature, with 
his basically phenomenological elaboration of how man, by his 
own nature, lives at the boundary of the visible and invisible. In 
the case of the icon, Florensky maintains (62-3), an analogous 
situation holds true. The iconostasis is nothing but a “living wall” 
made up of the “living stones” of the saints themselves (cf. 6 If). In 
this way, as Florensky adds (62), the iconostasis is truly a manifes¬ 
tation of the saints and angels themselves. Later on, he also makes a 
subtle appeal to the Palamite “essence-energies” distinction, not¬ 
ing how (69) an icon is an “energy” that makes the “light of an illu¬ 
mined person appear to us.” In this way also, Florensky goes to 
great lengths to reveal the ontology of the icon and its real basis in 
being that also transports human consciousness beyond time (cf. 
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76). Since, as Florensky notes (144), the iconographer depicts the 
being of the real thing, he also cannot but be concerned about truth 
(cf. his remarks, 81). The stance of the Church towards art must 
therefore be one of realism —but realism understood as spiritual 
vision of protological, heavenly reality, and not the world as given 
in contemporary empirical positivism, as Florensky trenchantly 
insists (69) in his rejection of all psycho-associative theories of art. 
Indeed, Florensky labels these (cf. 70-1) as forms of contemporary 
iconoclasm. Icons, precisely as symbols (cf. 65), do not represent 
absent realities, but truly make them manifest. 'Countenance’ 
(//£), for Florensky (cf. 50-2), is thus an ontological category that 
discloses the inner being of an image in contrast to the ‘face’ ( litso ) 
which merely indicates “appearances” or empirical reality. Icons in 
this way truly are visions of heavenly reality and are not merely 
evocative of religious sensibility. 

Florensky’s discussion of the icon is, at once, truly profound 
and entirely novel in regard to certain points. His discussion (cf. 
100-2, 104-8, 111-13) of the differences between Orthodox, 
Catholic, and Protestant art, on the other hand, although insight¬ 
ful and not without relevance, still seems lacking in the type of 
ecumenical sensitivity to which the contemporary ear has grown 
more accustomed. Religious art, after all, goes beyond the strict 
canons of iconography. This fact, however, should not impugn its 
genuineness; it only indicates different dimensions and moments 
of religious experience. 

The translators of the present study are truly to be com¬ 
mended. The result of their efforts is a most readable and moving 
work. One error—from the translators’ liberties, it would 
seem—is introduced into the text. On p.33, we find a reference to 
the “Apostles’ Creed.” Florensky, however, states “in the confes¬ 
sion of faith ” (v ispovedanii very) rather than “when we pray the 
Apostles’ Creed.” The difference is significant because he is actu¬ 
ally referring to the Nicene Creed and not the Apostles’ Creed, 
which is Roman in origin. In another instance, an exactly literal 
translation might be more to the point. On p.59, we read: “The 
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services of the Orthodox temple are the way of ascent.” Florensky 
actually writes: “The [Orthodox] temple is the way of ascent” 
(Khram est'put'gornego voskhozhdeniid) . As a final point, the trans¬ 
lators prefer (cf. 135) to leave the Russian terms “ lichnoe' ’ and “ do - 
lichnoe' untranslated, but they could have been translated as 
“personal” and “pre-personal,” respectively. But these are only 
minor points that in no way detract from the translators formida¬ 
ble achievement. The work is, after all, required reading for anyone 
who would truly like to enter into the mysterious realm of Ortho¬ 
dox iconography. 

Robert Slesinski 


DONALD M. NlCOL, The Reluctant Emperor: A Biography of John 
Cantacuzene\ Byzantine Emperor and Monk y c. 1295-1383. 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1996, 203 pp. 

Donald Nicofs new book, The Reluctant Emperor\ is the first 
English biography of the late Byzantine emperor John VI 
Cantacuzene. This book is similar to Professor Nicols other recent 
works which have focused on individuals or movements which 
were important in late Byzantium, but which have suffered from 
scholarly neglect or misconceptions over the years. In these books, 
Nicol has presented not only a historical narrative, but, by present¬ 
ing these topics contextually, examining underlying factors, and 
exploring possible motivations, he has offered new perspectives on 
Byzantine society. In The Reluctant Emperor, Nicol has drawn on 
the relevant primary sources, his own, and other secondary mate¬ 
rials in order to derive a fresh look at the nature and character of 
this complex man. 

The details of Cantacuzene s life are traced from his birth into 
an aristocratic family, through his involvement in imperial life for 
more than fifty years as a top advisor to two emperors, and as an 
emperor himself. The book also covers the hitherto little-known 
period after his abdication when he became the monk Joasaph and 
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sat down to write his memoirs—the only Byzantine emperor to do 
so. In this period of his life, as the monk Joasaph, he remained ac¬ 
tive in the affairs of the day. He continued to advise the emperor, 
now his son-in-law, John V Palaeologos, on foreign and domestic 
matters and even served as the chief spokesman for the Orthodox 
Church in high level discussions with papal legates on the reunion 
of the Churches. Even before his abdication he took an active in¬ 
terest in Church affairs. He officially supported the hesychast 
monks as Grand Domestic and emperor and actively participated 
in the so-called Palamite councils of the mid-fourteenth century. 

Throughout his life, Cantacuzene and the empire faced vari¬ 
ous threats from the growing Balkan powers, from the West, and 
the continual threat of the Turks from the East. Internally, the em¬ 
pire was still feeling the devastating effects of the Fourth Crusade. 
Society as a whole was trying to reorient itself to new social forms: 
away from a strong, military oriented, central government to a 
weak government, controlled by independently powerful, land¬ 
owning aristocrats. Along with this, crippling taxes, dwindling 
populations, and a bankrupt imperial treasury all contributed to 
economic anxiety and unrest in the lower classes. Because this 
situation remained more or less the same throughout Cantacu- 
zene’s life, Nicol uses it as a framework to offer insight into his 
character and also to provide some correction to the prevailing his¬ 
torical thought. A good example of Nicols methodology is his dis¬ 
cussion of John Cantacuzene's controversial policy towards the 
Turks. Initially he established good personal relations with Turk¬ 
ish Emirs, and on more than one occasion received help from 
them. Nicol argues quite convincingly that instead of handing 
over the empire to the Turks, Cantacuzene envisioned and worked 
for a peaceful coexistence with the Turks, whereby the Byzantines 
would confine themselves to their European territories,'while the 
Turks stayed in Anatolia. While this idea was unrealistic on a 
number of fronts, not the least of which was that the Serbian em¬ 
peror, Stephen Dushan, controlled most of that European territory, 
Cantacuzene believed strongly that only an accommodation with 
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the Turks would preserve the empire from being overrun by them. 

As usual, Professor Nicol has written this biography of John 
Cantacuzene in a clear and elegant style. While it is relatively short 
and not exhaustive, it is well organized and does provide a good de¬ 
tailed bibliography which could be used to investigate problems 
further. The narrow focus of the book is nevertheless somewhat 
problematic. Some of the presentations of historical events, such as 
the accounts of the reincorporation of Epiros into the empire, could 
have been more detailed. Similarly, conclusions about the social 
forces of the time could have been more nuanced, especially since 
they seem to have been an important force in Cantacuzenes life. 
One might also have hoped for some discussion of Cantacuzenes 
important role in the development of the Muscovy principality 
since this is perhaps one of the most enduring legacies of the man. 

Alexander Rentel 
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